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Notes. 


‘KING LEAR’: 
REARRANGEMENTS OF THE TEXT. 


THE references in the following notes are 
as in ‘ The Cambridge Shakespeare.’ 

I. i, 51-4:— 

That we our largest bounty 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 
Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Gon. Sir, I love you more than words can wield 

the matter.... 

The following arrangement seems prefer- 
able :— 

That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge it. 
Goneril, our eldest-born, speak first. 

Gon. [Dear] Sir, 

I love you more than words can wield the 
matter.... 

The Quartos read: ‘‘ Where merit doth 
most challenge it.’”’ There seems to be no 
clear reason for following the Folio in leav- 
ing out “it,” if the meaning is: ‘‘ Where 
nature accompanied by merit challenges it,” 


our largest bounty. was intro- 
duced before “love” by _ Capell. The 
Quartos read ‘ words,’”’ the Folio ‘ wo 
For the introduction of ‘‘ Dear” before 
“Sir,” see I. i. 161. 


I. i. 162-4 :— 

Kent. Do ; 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. 

The Quartos read ‘Doe,’ which the 
Folio omits. It seems to have been ar- 
ranged in a separate line first by Steevens 
(ed. 1793), but without adequate reason. 
The scansion is excellent in 

Kent. Do; kill | thy physi | cian and | the 

fee | bestow. 

The Quartos read “‘ the fee”’; the Folio 
“thy fee.” 


I. iv. 273-7 :— 

Alb. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you. 

ar. It may be so, my lord. 
Hear, nature, hear; dear goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful. 

Malone’s arrangement of Il. 274-7 in 
three lines is in every respect preferable 
to the above :— 

tom & may be so, my lord. Hear, nature, 

ear 5 
Dear goddess, hear! suspend thy purpose if 
Thou fidst intend to male this fruitful. 

It is surely better to treat 1. 274, ‘Of 
what hath moved you,” as a short line 
standing by itself at the end of a speech, 
than to print 275 as a short line. Of course 
the words ‘‘ It may be so, my lord,” con- 
stitute an example of the very numerous 
cases of what Abbott, ‘ Gram.,’ § 513, calls 
the “ amphibious section.’ 


I. iv. 324 :-— 
*Tis politic and safe to let him keep 
At point a hundred knights yes, that on every 
dream.. 
Surely we ‘ought to arrange :— 
*Tis poli | tic and ate | to let him keep at point 
A hundred knights, &c. 
Pope, more suo, “at point.” 


II. ii. 164. See ante, p. 245. 
II. iv. 91-3 :— 


How unremoveable and fix’d he is 
In his own | course 


Ven | geance! | plague! death ! | 
confusion ! 
There seems no good reason for treating 
ll. 92-3 as two lines; and likewise for not 
reading with the Quartos “‘ death, plague.” 


Lear. 
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III. ii, 1 
Lear. Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! 
rage, blow ! 
A couple of syllables has certainly fallen 
out of this line. For “rage! blow!” 
Capell conjectured ‘‘ blow ; rage and blow !”’ 
Or we might read :— 
Blow [blow, you] winds, and crack your cheeks ; 
rage! blow! 
As the line contains only monosyllables, it 
is longer than usual; and, beyond question, 
the Folio printers solved the difficulty of 
restricted space—as in many other in- 
stances—by leaving out some words or 
syllables. 


III. vii. 54-60 :-— 


Reg. Wherefore to Dover, sir ? 

Glou. Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes, nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 

The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endured, would have buoy’d 


up, 
And anand the stelled fires. 
This should certainly be printed :— 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

Glou Because I would not see 
Thy cruel nails pluck out his poor old eyes, 

Nor thy fierce sister in his anointed flesh 

Stick boarish fangs. The sea, with such a storm 

As his bare head in hell-black night endured, 

buoy’d up and quench’d the stelled 
res. 

The “sir” of the Quartos is omitted, I 
think rightly, in the Folio. For “ sticke” 
the Quartos read “rash,” which ought, 
perhaps, to be preserved. Onions, ‘ Sh. 
Gloss.,’ says “rash”? is mainly a Scottish 
word, and this is correct as far as it goes; 
but in Elizabethan times it was the old hunt- 
ing term for the oblique stroke made by the 
wild boar with his fangs, as Steevens pointed 
out. Spenser, ‘ F.Q.,’ III. v. 8, uses it of 
the lion 

And through the thickest like a Lyon flew, 

Rashing off helmes. 


Cf. ‘ Rd. III.,’ TIT. v. 11 

He dreamt the Bore had rased off his Helme. 
And so also Holinshed in the corresponding 
passage. See also Percy, ‘ Reliques’ (‘Sir 
Lancelot du Lake,’ st. xxviii.) :-— 

They buckled them together so, 
Like unto wild boares rashing. 
We may be allowed to suspect that Shake- 
speare wrote “Rash,” and that it was 
altered to “ Sticke ” in a prompt book or by 
an ignorant Folio printer. 
HENRY CUNINGHAM. 


WEBSTER’S SHARE IN 
‘A CURE FOR A CUCKOLD.’ 


[This note was in our hands at the same time as: 
Baron Bovurceols’s article on ‘Webster and the 
“N.E.D.”’ (see ante, pp. 302, 324, 343). Some 
coincidences in the work of these two independent 
scholars will be observed with interest. Two other 
articles on Webster by Baron Bovrceors will be- 
printed shortly. ] 


THE object of this paper is to set at rest any 
further doubts as to Webster’s authorship 
of the greater portion of the play entitled 
“A Cure for a Cuckold.’ Although, on its 
first publication by Kirkman in 1661, it was 
attributed to Webster and Rowley, it is 
impossible to place reliance upon this attribu- 
tion alone, inasmuch as Kirkman also as- 
signed ‘ The Thracian Wonder’ to the same 
authors, the attribution in the latter case 
being undoubtedly erroneous. 

‘ A Cure for a Cuckold’ is on an entirely 
different footing from ‘The Thracian Won- 
der.’ Most critics are inclined to admit that 
it bears traces of Webster’s hand. Dyce, 
Hazlitt, Symonds, Sir Sidney Lee, and Prof. 
Sampson all, however, suggest that the 
matter is open to considerable doubt ; so also: 
does Prof. Thorndike, whose selection from 
the plays of Webster and Tourneur has but 
recently appeared. Only three writers of 
acknowledged authority (Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Dr. E. E. Stoll, and Prof. C. E. Vaughan) 
pronounce unhesitatingly in favour of Web- 
ster’s part authorship, and of these Dr. Stoll 
alone supports his opinion with evidence 
based upon a detailed examination of the 
play. As this evidence is insufficient to 
convince Prof. Thorndike, it is evident that 
Webster’s authorship has not yet been fully 
demonstrated. I hope to show conclusively 
that ‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ is substantially 
Webster’s play, and that it presents marks of 
his hand far more numerous and distinctive . 
than has hitherto been supposed. I hope 
further to determine with greater precision 
than has yet been attempted the share of 
each partner in its composition. Those who 
have definitely pronounced their belief in 
the accuracy of Kirkman’s attribution have 
assumed that Webster was responsible only 
for the main plot, the love story of Lessing- 
ham and Clare, and that the comic under- 
plot, from which the play takes its title, is. 
entirely Rowley’s. On this assumption that 


“the Webster portion of the joint produc- 
tion forms a complete and independent work,” 
Mr. Gosse has countenanced the publication 
of the comedy apart from the farcical sub- 
plot, under the title of ‘ Love’s Graduate.” 
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A close examination of the text does not 
justify this treatment of the play. It 
would seem that Webster's work was not 
confined to the main plot alone, but that the 
sub-plot also shows clear traces of his hand. 

So far as versification is concerned, I shall 
content myself with Sir Sidney Lee’s indis- 
putable assertion that the blank verse of the 
serious portion of the play closely resembles 
that of Webster’s acknowledged work. Met- 
rical tests are at best unsatisfactory, and can 
seldom be considered decisive where ques- 
tions of authorship are concerned. In deal- 
ing with the substance of a play, with its 
language and sentiments, we are on surer 
ground. I shall show that ‘A Cure for a 
Cuckold’ contains words and _ phrases 
borrowed from the same sources as are laid 
under contribution in Webster's acknow- 
ledged plays; that its phraseology resembles 
that of his acknowledged plays in the constant 
use of his favourite words and characteristic 
turns of expression; and that it not only 
repeats sentiments occurring in these plays, 
but also—and this is one of the surest marks 
of Webster's hand—repeats them in almost 
exactly the same way. 

I now come to my evidence, premising 
that, in order that the case may be 
presented in as complete a form as possible, 
t have not hesitated to make use of that 
already adduced by other writers, acknow- 
ledging the source of my indebtedness where 
it exists. 

It is now common knowledge that Webster 
borrowed freely from the writings of his 
contemporaries. | Mr. Crawford has shown 
that Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ was a source to 
which he had recourse more frequently than 
any other, and he also has noted that a 
phrase from this book already used by Web- 
ster in ‘ The Devil’s Law Case ’ reappears in 
this play :— 

*Dorus wandered....through the woods, 
erying for pardon of her who could not hear him, 
but indeed was grieved for his absence, having 
given the wound to him through her own heart.” — 
* Arcadia,’ bk. iii. 

Compare ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ ITI. iii. : 

Leonora. You have given him the wound you 

speak of 
Quite through your mother’s heart. 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Webster,’ iii. 68. 
and ‘A Cure for a Cuckold,’ IV. ii. :— 
Clare. O, you have struck him dead through 
my heart! Hazlitt, iv. 69. 


Such repetitions of a phrase that has taken 
his fancy are common in Webster’s plays. 

In my previous articles on ‘ Webster and 
Sir Thomas Overbury’ (11S. viii. 221, 244, 


263, 282, 304) I have also proved that 
many passages in ‘The Devil’s Law Case” 
are derived from the ‘Conceited Newes,’ 
published with ‘The Wife’ and ‘ Characters’ 


.of Overbury, and there can be little doubt. 


that a sententious observation occurring in. 

another of Clare’s speeches :— 

Fortune plays ever with our good or ill 

Like cross and pile, and turns up which she will.. 
°C. C.,’ IV. ii. ; Hazlitt, iv. 72-3. 

is due to a similar reflection in ‘Countrey 

Newes :— 

That good and ill is the cross and pile in the- 
aim of life-—‘ Overbury’s Works,’ ed. Rimbault,. 
1890, p. 175. 

I turn from these traces of borrowings. 
from Webster’s favourite authors to the 
subject of Heywood’s influence upon Web- 
ster’s vocabulary. 


In dealing with Webster's ‘ Appius and 
Virginia’ (11S. vii. 401, 422, 466; viii. 63), 
I produced evidence that that play, at 
any rate in the form in which it was: 
published in 1654, is of a date not earlier- 
than 1630. I also showed that it con- 
tains several words occurring more or 
less frequently in Heywood’s writings, but 
seldom or never elsewhere. This led me to: 
the conclusion that Webster borrowed these. 
words from Heywood. If this conclusion 
be correct, and if ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold ’ is 
also one of Webster’s later works (and there 
is reason for believing that it owes one 
of the main features of its plot to 
Massinger’s ‘ Parliament of Love,’ licensed in 
1624), we shall expect to find that ‘ A Cure’ 
also borrows words from Heywood. In- 
stances of such borrowed words are, I think, 
in fact, to be found in it, e.g., apology (as a 
verb), asperse, ecstasied, gratulate, mediate,. 
and possibly also monomachy. I will deal: 
with these words in the order in which they 
occur in the play. 

Monomachy=a duel. 

There is to be performed a monomachy, 
Combat or duel, time, place, and weapon 
Agreed betwixt us. 

I. ii. (Hazlitt, iv. 19). 


Not a common word. It is in Heywood’s 
* Lucrece ’ (1608), Act V. :— 

Had puissant Hector, by Achilles’ hand, 

Died in a single monomachy...... 

* Works,’ ed. Pearson, 1874, v. 251. 
and again in ‘ Nine Books of Various History 
concerning Women’ (1624), II. 62. 

It occurs also, however, in Sidney’s ‘ Ar- 


cadia,’ whence it is equally probable that. 
Webster derived it. 
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Gratulate, v.=rejoice at. 

He is a loving kinsman of my Bonvile’s 

That kindly came to gratulate our wedding. 

Il. iv. (Hazlitt, iv. 39). 
Used in exactly the same way by Hey- 
wood :— 

The Embassadours that come from foreign lands 

To gratulate our famous victories. 

‘The Royall King and the Loyall Subject ’ 
(‘ Wks.,’ 1874, vi. 7). 
Mediate=to beg, intercede for. 
....Nothing now 
Was talk’d of but to yield up ship and goods 
And mediate for our peace. 
ILI. iii. (Hazlitt, iv. 57). 
Again in ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ IT. i. :— 
You mediate excuse for courtesies. 

The verb occurs repeatedly in Heywood 
in a similar sense ; the closest parallel to its 
use in the text is in ‘ The English Traveller,’ 
Act IV. :— 

And will you leave me to the whip and stocks, 

Not mediate my peace ? 

‘ Works,’ 1874, iv. 84. 


‘Outside Heywood’s works it is very rare. 
Ecstasied = enraptured, transported with 
delight. 
I'll give thee reason 
I have to be thus ecstasied with joy. 
IV. ii. (Hazlitt, iv. 70). 
Webster has it again in ‘The Devil’s Law 
‘Case,’ IV. i. : 
Iam....almost ecstasied 
With this most goodly suit. 
It is a word of Heywood’s. Cf. ‘The Cap- 
tives; or, The Lost Recovered,’ V. i. :— 
Thou with these words hast ecstasied my soul. 
ullen’s ‘ Old Plays,’ iv. 
-and ‘ The Fair Maid of the West,’ I. ii. :— 
I cannot but wonder why any fortune should 
-make a man ecstasied.—‘* Works,’ 1874, ii. 281. 
No other example in this sense is to be 
found in ‘ N.E.D.’ earlier than 1660. 


Asperse,v. Apology, v. 
I presume 


No jealousy can be aspersed on him 
For which he cannot well apology. 
V. i. (Hazlitt, iv. 82). 
Asperse was at this time very rarely used 
in other than a literal sense. It is not in 
Shakespeare. Heywood uses it in ‘The 
English Traveller,’ III. i. :— 
You may....asperse the honour of a noble friend.* 
‘ Works,’ 1874, iv. 48. 
So far as I am aware, the only instance 
of the form “‘ apology ” for apologize, apart 


* Cf.also ‘ England’s Elizabeth ’ (ed. 1632, p. 6) :— 
“neither sterility and (sic.) barrennesse coul 
_aspersed upon her” (Queen Katharine}. 


be 


from ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ is in the same 
act and scene of the same play :— 


Thus much let me for him apology. 
* Works,’ 1874, iv. 55. 


At any rate the ‘N.E.D.’ has no other 
example of its use as a verb. 
H. DuGDALE SyYKEs. 


( To be continued.) 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vil. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164.) 


Reuicious LEADERS, &c. (continued). 


JoHN Knox. 

Glasgow.—On a mound in the Necropolis 
was erected by public subscription in 1825 
a fluted column surmounted by a statue of 
Knox. Mr. Thos. Hamilton of Edinburgh 
designed the structure, and the statue was 
the work of R. Forrest, a Lanarkshire artist. 

Edinburgh.—John Knox was buried in 
the graveyard of St. Giles’s Church. The 
site is now ccupied by Parliament Square. 
His supposed grave is marked by a stone in 
the pavement, inscribed :— 

J. K. 
1572. 


HucuH STowEtt Brown. 


Liverpool.—In front of Myrtle Street 
Baptist Chapel, in which he preached for 
so many years, is placed a marble statue 
of the Rev. H. Stowell Brown. It cost 
8501., towards which the members of his 
chapel contributed 2501. The statue stands 
on @ granite pedestal, and is the work of 
Messrs. Richardson of London. The inscrip- 
tion states that Mr. Brown was born in 
1823, and died in 1886, and that 


“he laboured for thirty-nine years to improve the 
social and spiritual condition of his fellow men.” 


ARCHDEACON BONNEY. 

King’s Cliff, Northamptonshire. — The 
socket of the old market cross was removed 
from the village street to the rectory garden 
by the Archdeacon in 1820. In it he placed 
a cross, on the front of which are carved 
his initials, ‘“‘H. K. B.,’” and above it a 
shield bearing his arms: on a bend, three 


fleurs-de-lis. On the left side is another 
shield, bearing a chevron between three 
spearheads. Archdeacon Henry Kaye 
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Bonney was born at Tansor in 1780; he 
died at King’s Cliff in 1862, and was buried 
in the churchyard. 


BisHoP FRASER. 


Manchester.—A statue of Dr. Fraser was 
erected in Albert Square in 1887. It is of 
bronze on a granite pedestal, the work of 
the late Thos. Woolner, R.A. The bishop 
is represented bareheaded, in the act of 
speaking, with right hand on hip and left 
hand slightly extended. The front of the 
pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

James Fraser, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester 1870-1885. 
Born 18th August 1818. 
- Died 22nd October 1885. 
Erected by public subscription 1887. 
‘The remaining three sides of the pedestal 
contain bronze plates representing the 
bishop (1) visiting the sick, (2) visiting the 
workers, and (3) at a Confirmation service. 

A cenotaph was placed in Manchester 
Cathedral to the bishop’s memory in 1887. 
It consists of a richly ornamented altar- 
tomb, surmounted by his recumbent effigy, 
the work of Mr. James Forsyth. Along the 
bevelled edge below the effigy runs the 
following inscription :— 

“*In pious memory of the Right Rev. Father 
in God, James Fraser, D.D., from Lady Day, 
1870, to October 22, 1885, the faithful, diligent, 
and beloved Bishop of Manchester, this monu- 
ment is erected by the clergy and laity of the 
Diocese and other friends, in the chapel built for 
it by Agnes, his widow. ‘ After he had served his 
generation, by the will of God he fell on sleep.’ ”’ 
Bishop Fraser was buried in the churchyard 
of Ufton Nervet, Berkshire, on 27 Oct., 1885. 
He was rector of this parish 1860-70. 


Dean Ramsay. 

Edinburgh.—A Runic cross is placed to 
the memory of the Very Rev. Edward 
Bannerman Burnett Ramsay, near the east 
end of the Episcopal church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Dr. Ramsay was incumbent 
of this church 1827-46, previous to his 
appointment as Dean of Edinburgh. 


Rosert Morrison. 

Morpeth.—The following inscription is on 
a tablet over an archway in Buller’s Green :— 

“In Queen Victoria’s Jubilee year this house 
replaced the one in which Robert Morrison was 
born. He was the great modern Protestant 
missionary to China. His great work, ‘ A Chinese 
Dictionary,’ is still a standard authority. He 
was born on the 5th of January, 1782.” 
The tablet was unveiled 19 June, 1897. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—In Groat Market, 
Over the entrance to what is now called 


Morrison’s Court, is placed a tablet contain- 
ing the following inscription :— 
1897 


the 
Newcastle Bible Society 
to the memory of 
Robert Morrison, D.D., 
who lived in this court from 1795 to 1803 and 
worked as a Last Maker. 
He went out in 1807 as the 
First Protestant Missionary to China, 
where he translated the 
Holy Scriptures 
into the Chinese language. 
Born at Morpeth 5th January 1782. 
Died at Canton Ist August 1834. 


Dr. Henry COOKE. 


Belfast.—At the north end of Wellington 
Place is a bronze statue of Dr. Cooke. He 
is represented standing erect, bareheaded, 
and clad in an academic robe. On the front 
of the granite pedestal is inscribed :— 

Henry Cooke, 

D.D., 3 
Born 1788. 
Died 1868. 
Ordained in 

Duncane 1808. 
Installed in 
Donegore 1811, 
Killeleagh 1818, 
Belfast 1829. 


ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 


Addington, Surrey.—On 14 May, 1911, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. David- 
son) dedicated a memorial in the churchyard, 
which he had caused to be erected to the 
memory of five of his predecessors, all of 
whom are buried there. The memorial bears 
the names of Archbishops Manners-Sutton, 
Howley, Sumner, Longley, and Tait, and 
the dates during which they occupied the 
Primacy. 

‘‘ This very beautiful work of art consists of a 
cross rising to a height of 20 ft., which stands on 
an octagonal base placed upon a platform of 
three steps. In five of the eight panels occur the 
armorial bearings of the five Archbishops on 
shields, surmounted by Archiepiscopal mitres, 
while on two of the remaining panels small shields 
are placed, symbolizing the Church at rest by the 
arms of St. Augustine of Canterbury, and the 
Church militant by the arms of the present Arch- 
bishop. Beneath the first of these shields is 
inscribed verse 36 of Acts XIII., below the other 
verse 16 of Psalm XC. On the eighth panel are 
the words of dedication—‘ To the glory of God 
and in pious memory of the five Archbishops 
buried in this churchyard.’ A further inscription 
running round the base beneath these three panels. 
reads ‘ Relinquitur Sabbatismus populo Dei.’ 
Small gargoyle figures project from the angles of 
the octagon between the gablets above the eight 
panels. In front of the cross, on a bracketed 


(On back.) 


pedestal, stands a figure of the Good Shepherd 
carrying a lamb, and with His right foot on,the 
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Gratulate, v.=rejoice at. 
He is a loving kinsman of my Bonvile’s 
That kindly came to gratulate our wedding. 
Il. iv. (Hazlitt, iv. 39). 
Used in exactly the same way by Hey- 
wood :— 
The Embassadours that come from foreign lands 
To gratulate our famous victories. 
‘The Royall King and the Loyall Subject ’ 
(‘ Wks.,’ 1874, vi. 7). 
Mediate=to beg, intercede for. 
...-Nothing now 
Was talk’d of but to yield up ship and goods 


And mediate for our peace. 
IIIf. iii. (Hazlitt, iv. 57). 


Again in ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ II. i. :— 
You mediate excuse for courtesies. 

The verb occurs repeatedly in Heywood 
in a similar sense ; the closest parallel to its 
use in the text is in ‘ The English Traveller,’ 
Act IV. :— 

And will you leave me to the whip and stocks, 

Not mediate my peace ? 

‘ Works,’ 1874, iv. 84. 


‘Outside Heywood’s works it is very rare. 
Ecstasied = enraptured, transported with 
delight. 
I ‘ll give thee reason 
I have to be thus ecstasied with joy. 
IV. ii. (Hazlitt, iv. 70). 
‘Webster has it again in ‘The Devil’s Law 
Case,’ IV. i. 
Iam....almost ecstasied 
With this most goodly suit. 
It is a word of Heywood’s. Cf. ‘The Cap- 
-tives; or, The Lost Recovered,’ V. i. :— 
Thou with these words hast ecstasied my soul. 
Bullen’s ‘ Old Plays,’ iv. 
-and ‘ The Fair Maid of the West,’ I. ii. :— 
I cannot but wonder why any fortune should 
-make a man ecstasied.—' Works,’ 1874, ii. 281. 
No other example in this sense is to be 
found in ‘ N.E.D.’ earlier than 1660. 


Asperse,v. Apology, v. 
I presume 


No jealousy can be aspersed on him 
For which he cannot well apology. 
V. i. (Hazlitt, iv. 82). 
Asperse was at this time very rarely used 
in other than a literal sense. It is not in 
Shakespeare. Heywood uses it in ‘The 
English Traveller,’ ITI. i. :— 
You may....asperse the honour of a noble friend.* 
‘ Works,’ 1874, iv. 48. 
So far as I am aware, the only instance 
-of the form ‘‘ apology ” for apologize, apart 


* Cf.also ‘ England’s Elizabeth ’ (ed. 1632, p. 6) :— 
“neither sterility and (sic.) barrennesse coul 
aspersed upon her” (Queen Katharine. 


be 


from ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold,’ is in the same 
act and scene of the same play :— 


Thus much let me for him apology. 
‘ Works,’ 1874, iv. 55. 


At any rate the ‘N.E.D.’ has no other 
example of its use as a verb. 
H. DuGpate 


( To be continued.) 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164.) 


Reuicious LEADERS, &c. (continued). 


JoHN Knox. 

Glasgow.—On a mound in the Necropolis 
was erected by public subscription in 1825 
a fluted column surmounted by a statue of 
Knox. Mr. Thos. Hamilton of Edinburgh 
designed the structure, and the statue was 
the work of R. Forrest, a Lanarkshire artist. 

Edinburgh.—John Knox was buried in 
the graveyard of St. Giles’s Church. The 
site is now ccupied by Parliament Square. 
His supposed grave is marked by a stone in 
the pavement, inscribed :— 

J. K. 
1572. 


Brown. 

Liverpool.—In front of Myrtle Street 
Baptist Chapel, in which he preached for 
so many years, is placed a marble statue 
of the Rev. H. Stowell Brown. It cost 
8501., towards which the members of his 
chapel contributed 2501. The statue stands 
on a granite pedestal, and is the work of 
Messrs. Richardson of London. The inscrip- 
tion states that Mr. Brown was born in 
1823, and died in 1886, and that 


‘** he laboured for thirty-nine years to improve the 
social and spiritual condition of his fellow men.” 


ARCHDEACON BONNEY. 

’3 Cliff, Northamptonshire. — The 
socket of the old market cross was removed 
from the village street to the rectory garden 
by the Archdeacon in 1820. In it he placed 
a cross, on the front of which are carved 
his initials, ‘‘H. K. B.,’’ and above it a 
shield bearing his arms: on a bend, three 
fleurs-de-lis. On the left side is another 
shield, bearing a chevron between three 
spearheads. Archdeacon Henry Kaye 
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Bonney was born at Tansor in 1780; he 
died at King’s Cliff in 1862, and was buried 
in the churchyard. 


BisHoP FRASER. 


Manchester.—A statue of Dr. Fraser was 
erected in Albert Square in 1887. It is of 
bronze on a granite pedestal, the work of 
the late Thos. Woolner, R.A. The bishop 
is represented bareheaded, in the act of 
speaking, with right hand on hip and left 
hand slightly extended. The front of the 
pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

James Fraser, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester 1870-1885. 
Born 18th August 1818. 
- Died 22nd October 1885. 
Erected by public subscription 1887. 
‘The remaining three sides of the pedestal 
contain bronze plates representing the 
bishop (1) visiting the sick, (2) visiting the 
workers, and (3) at a Confirmation service. 

A cenotaph was placed in Manchester 
Cathedral to the bishop’s memory in 1887. 
It consists of a richly ornamented altar- 
tomb, surmounted by his recumbent effigy, 
the work of Mr. James Forsyth. Along the 
bevelled edge below the effigy runs the 
following inscription :— 

“In pious memory of the Right Rev. Father 
in God, James Fraser, D.D., from Lady Day, 
1870, to October 22, 1885, the faithful, diligent, 
and beloved Bishop of Manchester, this monu- 
ment is erected by the clergy and laity of the 
Diocese and other friends, in the chapel built for 
it by Agnes, his widow. ‘ After he had served his 
generation, by the will of God he fell on sleep.’ ”’ 
Bishop Fraser was buried in the churchyard 
of Ufton Nervet, Berkshire, on 27 Oct., 1885. 
He was rector of this parish 1860-70. 


Ramsay. 

Edinburgh.—A Runic cross is placed to 
the memory of the Very Rev. Edward 
Bannerman Burnett Ramsay, near the east 
end of the Episcopal church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Dr. Ramsay was incumbent 
of this church 1827-46, previous to his 
appointment as Dean of Edinburgh. 


RosBertT MorRRIson. 

Morpeth.—The following inscription is on 
a tablet over an archway in Buller’s Green :— 

“In Queen Victoria’s Jubilee year this house 
replaced the one in which Robert Morrison was 
born. He was the great modern Protestant 
missionary to China. His great work, ‘ A Chinese 
Dictionary, is still a standard authority. He 
was born on the 5th of January, 1782.” 
The tablet was unveiled 19 June, 1897. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—In Groat Market, 
over the entrance to what is now called 


Morrison’s Court, is placed a tablet contain- 
ing the following inscription :— 
1897 


y the 
Newcastle Bible Society 
to the memory of 
Robert Morrison, D.D., 
who lived in this court from 1795 to 1803 and 
worked as a Last Maker. 
He went out in 1807 as the 
First Protestant Missionary to China, 
where he translated the 
Holy Scriptures 
into the Chinese language. 
Born at Morpeth 5th January 1782. 
Died at Canton Ist August 1834. 


Dr. Henry Cooke. 


Belfast.—At the north end of Wellington 
Place is a bronze statue of Dr. Cooke. He 
is represented standing erect, bareheaded, 
and clad in an academic robe. On the front 
of the granite pedestal is inscribed :— 


Henry Cooke, 
D.D., LL.D. 
Born 1788. 
Died 1868. 
Ordained in 
Duncane 1808. 
Installed in 
Donegore 1811, 
Killeleagh 1818, 
Belfast 1829. 


ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 


Addington, Surrey.—On 14 May, 1911, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. David- 
son) dedicated a memorial in the churchyard, 
which he had caused to be erected to the 
memory of five of his predecessors, all of 
whom are buried there. The memorial bears 
the names of Archbishops Manners-Sutton, 
Howley, Sumner, Longley, and Tait, and 
the dates during which they occupied the 
Primacy. 

“This very beautiful work of art consists of a 
cross rising to a height of 20 ft., which stands on 
an octagonal base placed upon a platform of 
three steps. In five of the eight panels occur the 
armorial bearings of the five Archbishops on 
shields, surmounted by Archiepiscopal mitres, 
while on two of the remaining panels small shields 
are placed, symbolizing the Church at rest by the 
arms of St. Augustine of Canterbury, and the 
Church militant by the arms of the present Arch- 
bishop. Beneath the first of these shields is 
inscribed verse 36 of Acts XIII., below the other 
verse 16 of Psalm XC. On the eighth panel are 
the words of dedication—‘ To the glory of God 
and in pious memory of the five Archbishops 
buried in this churchyard.’ A further inscription 
running round the base beneath these three panels. 
reads ‘ Relinquitur Sabbatismus populo Dei.’ 
Small gargoyle figures project from the angles of 
the octagon between the gablets above the eight 
panels. In front of the cross, on a bracketed 
pedestal, stands a figure of the Good Shepherd 
carrying a lamb, and with His right foot on,the 


(On back.) 
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head of a serpent, which encircles the stem of the 
‘cross beneath. This is all intended to illustrate 
the words inscribed on the circle: ‘The Good 
Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.’ On the 
reverse is a representation of the Agnus Dei in 
a circle, round which and on the back of the circle 
are the words—‘ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ ’’—Guardian, 
3 May, 1911. 

The architect is Mr. J. Arthur Reeve. 


ADDENDA. 
RicHARD BAXTER. 


Kidderminster.—I am informed by Mr. 
LIONEL R. M. StrRAcHAN of Heidelberg that 
another monument to the memory of 
Richard Baxter stands at the south end of 
Blakeshall Common, between Blakeshall and 
Wolverley, and about five miles north of 
Kidderminster. It bears the following in- 
scription :— 

“To commemorate that devoted man Richard 
‘Baxter, minister of the Old Church, Kidder- 
minster, about the year 1650, and whose unwearied 
labours were so greatly blessed to that town and 
neighbourhood. Read his Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest and his Call to the Unconverted.”’ 

Mr. STRACHAN also points out that the 
word ‘‘comprehensiveness’”’ in line 10 of 
Baxter’s Kidderminster inscription (ante, 
p. 66) should read comprehension. 


I desire to thank the following for much- 
valued assistance: Rev. A. A. Davin, D.D., 
Rev. E. T. Harpman, Mr. Isaac B. Hope- 
son, Mr. Otiver H. Heys, Mr. 
Austin, Mr. Hucu J. Vinaty, Mr. H. C. 
WANKLYN, Mr. J. A. Pywewt, Mrs. JEN- 
NINGS, &e. JOHN T’.. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


A LATE “ BONNER” ORDINATION IN 
QUEEN EnizABetu’s Rricn.—The Rev. 
‘Thomas Evatt, who held the parishes of 
North and South Stoke, Lincolnshire, from 
A.D. 1566 to 1589, was made a deacon in 
London on 24 Sept., 1558, with permission 
of the Bishop of Lincoln. He received his 
deacon’s Orders from Bishop Peter Wall, 
Bach. Theology, Bishop of Clonmacnois, near 
Athlone, in Ireland, who was then assisting 
Bishop Bonner in London. The Dominican 


Order in Ireland were unaware of this visit 
of a member of their Order to London at 
this date, until I drew their attention to it. 
Thomas Evatt received his priest’s Orders 
in London in the great chapel of the Bishop’s 
Palace, 18 Feb., 1559, from Bishop Bonner 
See Ordination Book, Bishop of 


himself. 


London’s Registry, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Thomas Evatt’s son, the Rev. Richard 
Evatt, held in 1604 the parish of Stamford 
Baron St. Martin by nomination of Thomas 
Cecil, first Earl of Exeter. 

G. J. H. Evarr, Surgeon-Ceneral. 

Junior United Service Club. 


Lanpor’s ‘ IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 
Satomon.—lIn a note on the conversation 
between Alfieri and Salomon, the Florentine 
Jew, Mr. C. G. Crump states that he had 
“failed to discover who Salomon was, or 
whether there was any such person.” The 
mystery has been cleared up by M. Valery 
Larbaud, an accomplished French scholar, 
who, writing in the Revue Germanique, aniiée 
1913, No. 3, p. 307, points out that Salo- 
mone Fiorentino was a poet and Alfieri’s 
contemporary. M. Larbaud gives a_refer- 
ence to ‘ Sulle rime di Salomone Fiorentino.’ 
by Signor Giovanni Rosini, Pisa, 1834. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 


“Nuts (A Person).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under the word ‘Nut’ has: ‘‘ Nuts to (a 
person): a source of pleasure or delight to 
one. Now slang.” 

The earliest quotation given in illustration 
is from Fletcher's ‘Mad Lover, 1617. An 
earlier and very interesting instance of the 
expression is, however, to be found in a letter 
from Sir Edward Stafford to Lord Burghley, 
dated 4 April, 1587. After the execution 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, Elizabeth made 
frantic endeavours to throw the responsi- 
bility on her ministers, and Burghley was in 
consequence for a time in disgrace. Re- 
ferring to his treatment by the Queen, and 
her conduct generally in the matter, Stafford 
writes from France :— 

““T am very sorry to hear that her Majesty 
continues so offended with your lordship. She 
does herself and herservice great harm. I assure 
you it is nuts to them here to hear it....for all 
that she can do cannot persuade them here that 
your lordship could ever be brought to do any- 
thing against her express will.” 

See Dennis's ‘The House of Cecil,’ p. 67 
(London, Constable & Co., 1914), and also 
Froude, ‘ History of England,’ xii. 356, 
note. 


THREE BLUE BEANS,” &cC.—This nursery 
jingle occurs in Peele’s ‘Old Wiues Tale,’ 
1595, sig. E :— 

‘“*Whoope now I haue my dreame, did you - 


neuer heare so great a wonder as this? Three 
blue beans in a blue bladder, rattle bladder 


rattle.” 


RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
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Earty Instances OF WORDS FOR THE 
“N.E.D.’—In revising materials collected 
for a study of the French element in Scots, 
1 have noted also some early instances of 
words of non-French origin, of which the 
following may be of interest. The abbrevia- 
tions are as in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ 


Barberize, to shave (—‘ O.E.D.’).—1680, Foulis, 
* Acct.-bk.,’ 59: ‘‘To James peacock for bar- 
barizing me, 00. 13. 1697, ibid., 218: 
Jamie Gray to buy a sheep head and soap to 
fearne him to barbarize, 00. 3. 6.” 

Bedret, a bedridden person (* Q.F.D.,’ 1572).— 
1502,‘ Ld. H. Treas. Accts.,’ ii. 248: ‘“‘ Item, that 
samyn day [2 Feb.], to bedrellis of Sanct Mary 
Winde, xiiijs.”" Wrongly explained in Glossary 
as “ beadles.” 

Bellomy, a blustering person (‘ O.E.D.,’ 1535). 
—1500-20, ? Dunbar, ‘ Droichis Part.....Play’: 
“A bawld, busteous bellomy.” 

Bursar, ‘‘a_ treasurer, esp. of a college” 
(‘ O.E.D.,’ 1587).—1529, ‘ Aberd. Reg.,’ i. 123: 
“And to devise maisteris of wark bursouris.... 
bursouris to ressaue and deliuer the mony.” 

Cocky-leeky, *“‘soup made of a cock boiled 
with leeks ” (‘ O.E.D.,’ 1771).—1737, ‘ Ochtertyre 
House-bk.,’ 6 and 8: ‘ Dinner, cockie-leekie ; 
ffowllis in it ”’ 

Cognosce, Se. law, ‘to make investigation ”’ 
( O.E.D.,’ 1583).—1556, ‘ Aberd. Reg.,’ i. 297: 
“‘ James Erle Bothtwall, gryt admirall of Scot- 
Jand....ane commissioun....to cognoss and 
decerne in all thingis concerning his office and 
jurisdictioun of admiralitie in the north partis of 
Scotland.” 

Commendator, one who holds a benefice in 
commendam (‘ O.K.D.,’ 1561).—1505, ‘ Reg. Privy 
Seal,’ i. No. 1203: ‘* Johne, bischop of Ylis and 
commenditare of Ycolmekill.”’ 

Disheir, to disinherit (-‘ O.E.D.,’ 1492).—C. 
1425, Wyntoun, ‘ Cron.,’ V. xi. 2016 : ‘ Til disher 
the nobil men.” 

lephantine, ivory (-‘ O.F.D.’).—1513, Douglas, 
‘ En.,’ VI. 72, 3: ‘‘ The todir port is forgit weill 
perfyte Off elyphantyne and polist evor quhite.” 

Feuar (* O.K.D.,’ 1513-75).—1508, ‘ Reg. Privy 
Seal,’ i. No. 1695: ‘* William Lundy, fear of 
that ilk.” 

Fiery Cross (‘ O.E.D.,’ 1547).—1545, ‘ Ld. 
‘Treas. Accts.,’ viii. 409: ‘Item, to Thomas 
Forrest, pursevant, to pas to Striveling witht 
the fyre cros to caus the pepill cum fordwart to 
my lord governour for resisting of the Inglische- 


men, vijs.” 

: Gooseberry fool (‘O.E.D.,’ 1747).— 
1737-9, ‘ Ochtertyre House-bk.,’ 54: ‘‘ A goosse- 
berry foull.” 

Gait, dial, ‘‘a small sheaf of corn set up singly 
1788). 


corne wes gait band, wch haveing taken keips as 
her owne.” 

acobite, sb.2 (* O.E.D.,’ 1550).—C. 1425, 
Wyntoun, ‘ Cron.,’ viii. 679: “ The blak ordour 


Facobitis.” 
R. L. G. Rircute. 


Edinburgh. 


Stranp, Nos. 413, 414.—Many lovers of 
old London will learn with regret that these 
excellent specimens of seventeenth-century 
houses, situated west of the Adelphi Theatre, 
are to be demolished. Their site has been 
purchased by the New Zealand Government 
for a central office and exhibition building. 

This could be more fittingly erected on 
the Strand island, the site of Wych Street, 
and this further wiping -out of all that is 
picturesque and  unostentatious in the 
Strand could be obviated. In the interest 
of these buildings, I hope to write again at 
an early date. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


LeGar DEFINITION OF A LAWFUL Kiss.— 
According to the Berlin correspondent of 
The Daily Telegraph (11 April), when the 
German Criminal Code was compiled the 
law-makers, by some oversight, omitted to lay 
down the boundary line between permissible 
and illicit kisses, a deficiency which has now 
been made good by the Imperial Court at 
Leipzig. The ruling of that august tribunal 
is as follows :-— 


‘* 4 kiss is an operation on the body of another 
which always requires the permission of the per- 
son kissed. Kisses may only be given without 
special permission when the tacit consent of the 
other is certain—that is to say, in the cases of 
close relatives, parents, children, and lovers. 
If, on the other hand, the other not merely 
affects coyness, but offers serious resistance, it 
is to be assumed that the kiss is regarded as an 
illegal interference with personal rights and an 
impairment of honour. Whoever, under such 
circumstances, imposes a kiss on another renders 
himself, therefore, guilty of an insult by act. For 
the fulfilment of these conditions it suffices that 
the kiss is given against the will of the other. It 
is not necessary that he himself feels the kiss to 
be insulting.” 

This ruling is somewhat differently 
rendered by the Berlin correspondent of The 
Daily News ; and as the matter is of very 
general concern, it is of interest to append 
the alternative translation :— 


“A kiss is an operation performed upon 
another requiring, under all circumstances, the 
recipient’s sanction. Such an operation may 
only be carried out without express permission 
when the one who kisses can reasonably be sure of 
the other’s silent consent: for instance, in the 
case of relatives, parents, children, lovers, and such 
like. If, on the contrary, the recipient of a kiss 
resists, and that not merely for the sake of pre- 
serving appearances, but in all seriousness, then 
it must be held that the person so kissed regards 
the kiss as an illegal infringement of privilege and 
as an assault upon honour. Hence, whosoever 
under such circumstances inflicts a kiss upon 
another makes himself guilty of assault. To 
fulfil this condition, it is sufficient that the kiss 
be impressed against the other’s will: it is un- 
necessary that the recipient should feel the kiss 
as an insult.” ; 
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—1644, MS. Colmonell Kirk Session Records, 

1 Nov., kindly communicated to me by Mr. D. 

Drynan, Colmonell, Ayrshire, ‘‘ The said Kathrein 

pastto Issobell’s rig, and took off it two sheeves 

bound as her owne was, and all the rest of Issobel’s 
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It may be inquired whether any similarly 
slaborate endeavour has been made in this 
country judicially to define the difference 
between a legitimate and an_ illegitimate 
kiss. Something of the kind was attempted 
by that great judge the first Viscount 
Esher when, as Mr. Justice Rrett, he was 
trying a very notorious cause célébre in the 
summer of 1875; but his statement was 
given simply as an obiter dictum in the 
course of his charge to the grand jury. 

ALFRED F. Rossinys. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their — 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RosBerT PrumMpTON: ISABEL ANDERTON. 
—-Robert Plumpton of Plumpton, co. York, 
was born in March, 1669/70, and married 
first, on 15 Aug., 1691, Anne, daughter and 
heir of Nathaniel West of Borwick Hall, 
co. Lancaster (grandson of Thomas West, 
second Baron De la Warr), by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, widow of Col. John Sayer 
of Worsall, co. York, and third daughter of 
George Preston of Holker Hall in Cartmel, 
co. Lancaster ; she died in childbed 19 June, 
1705, leaving issue, and was buried next day 
at Spofforth, co. York. Mr. Plumpton mar- 
ried secondly Juliana, widow of Rowland 
White, and second of the three sisters and 
coheirs of Hugh Appleby of Linton-upon- 
Ouse, co. York ; she made her will 26 June, 
1708, died s.p. 11 Jan., 1708/9, and was 
buried three days later at Spofforth afore- 
said. Mr. Plumpton married thirdly Isabel, 
daughter of William Anderton of Euxton 
Hall, co. Lancaster, by his wife Mary, widow 
of Leake (or Lake), and daughter of 
William Farington of Worden Hall in the 
said county. See Stowe MS. 647; Genea- 
logist, N.S., xxii. 45, &e. 

Isabel’s parents (Addit. MS. 32110, fol. 
14/38) were married 6 July, 1670, at Ley- 
land, co. Lancaster (‘ N. & Q.,’ 11 S. vi. 467), 
and she was probably the “ god daughter 
Isable Anderton ”’ mentioned in the will of 
her great-aunt, Anne Anderton of Preston, 
dated 8 Aug., 1678 (Probate Registry at 
Chester). She was the eldest daughter, and 
is said to have been living in 1722 (Stowe 
MS. 647) s.p. (‘ Plumpton Correspondence,’ 
ed. T. Stapleton, p. ix). There is no men- 


tion of her in the will of her brother Thomas 
Anderton of Towneley, dated 29 Sept., 1735, 


though he left annuities to both their sisters 
(Probate Registry at Chester); and when 
Robert Plumpton of Plumpton, the last of 
the male line, died unmarried, 8 May, 1749, 
the charges on the estate did not include one 
for her (26 Geo. II. cap. 20). 

Robert appears to have been living 29 
July, 1714 (‘ Blundell’s Diary,’ ed. T. E. 
Gibson, 127), and to have registered his 
estate in 1717 (‘English Catholic Non- 
jurors,’ 307-8). The above-named Thomas 
Anderton, who was a secular priest and 
chaplain to the Towneley family from 1705 
to 1741, said Mass on 9, 10, and 11 Dec., 
1720, ‘“‘ pro Plompton defneto (MS. 
from Towneley Hall, penes Burnley Literary 
and Scientific Club). 

When and where was Isabel Anderton 
born ? When and where did she and Robert. 
marry and die ? H. Incr ANDERTON. 

28, Via Gino Capponi, Florence. 


EpwarpD HvuBBALD OF THE TOWER. —I 
have an original letter addressed “For Mr. 
Edward Hubbald, at the Tower.” It is as 
follows :— 

Mr. Hupsatp,—I have sent you by Parker the 
keys of the chest that you may take out the 
Thousand Pound that will be wanted for the 
services you mention. Pray you bring up my Lt 
Dartmouth’s 300/., and keep the key by you till 
to morrow, that I come myself to the office, 
and if it will be convenient you may put in the 
5001. Mr. Leew brings in from Mr. Duncombs for 
the last weekly Payment. 

Your affectionate friend, 


Cua. BERTIE. 

March 1682/3. 

Can any correspondent explain this letter, 
and what offices were held by Charles Bertie 
and Edward Hubbald ? I conclude that it 
refers to the Tower of London. 

W. L. Kine. 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 


SPEAK TO ME, Lorp Byron.’’—Can any 
of your readers give the name of the author 
or the context of this refrain? It appeared 
in a set of verses published in either Howitt’s 
or Leigh Hunt’s Journal, somewhere about 
1850, when as a boy I read them. The 
“weekly ” in which they appeared preceded 
Chambers’s Journal, I think, and certainly 
Household Words. The refrain—-which is 
all that I can recall—has haunted me for 
long over sixty years. I have, however, a 
vague impression of a picture of two madly 
galloping horses and a sort of chariot ; but 
whether this was in illustration of the poem 
or connected with some other article in the 
paper I am unable to say. L. G. R. 


Bournemouth. 
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Ertonrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Backwell, Henry, admitted 17 Jan., 
1760, left 1770. (2) Bailey, John, admitted 
7 June, 1755, left 1757. (3) Baker, Charles, 
admitted 24 Sept., 1761, left 1769. (4) 
Baker, George, admitted 6 March, 1765. 
(5) Baker, John, admitted 6 Sept., 1760, 
left 1764. (6) Baker, John, admitted 11 
June, 1762, left 1769. (7) Baker, Richard, 
admitted 19 June, 1754, left 1760. (8) 
Baker, Samuel, admitted 7 June, 1757, left 
1765. (9) Baker, Jacob, admitted 7 June, 
1757, left 1762 (these last two are, no doubt, 
brothers). (10) Baker, Thomas, admitted 
7 Oct., 1758, left 1763. (11) Barrington, 
John, admitted 8 June, 1761, left 1770. 
(12) Basil, George, admitted 1 Sept., 1755. 
(13) Basil, Thomas, admitted 1 Sept., 1755 
(these two are, no doubt, brothers). (14) 
Bayley, Anselm Yates, admitted 18 April, 
1758, left 1761. (15) Beckwith, William, 
admitted 16 Jan., 1765, left 1773. 

R. A. 


Tuomas Britron.—I have a copy of ‘ The 
Dramatic Chronology to 1849,’ by William 
Henry Oxberry, which is interleaved and 
profusely annotated, and added to in manu- 
script, apparently by some one named as 
above, his address, ‘‘27, Richard Street, 
Liverpool Road,” being also written in. The 
annotations, &c., carry the printed work on 
to October, 1852, and the writer of the MS. 
seems to have had extensive, and in some 
instances minute, acquaintance with both 
past and contemporary figures of the stage. 
The name of Thomas Britton does not appear 
in the lists, and I should be glad of informa- 
tion as to who and what he was. 

W. B. H. 


JosEPH BRANWELL.—Is anything known 
of the man of this name of ‘“‘ Thamar Terrace, 
Launceston, Cornwall,”’ to whom (according 
to Mr. Shorter in his book ‘ The Brontés and 
their Circle ’) Charlotte Bronté directed one 
of her wedding cards to be sent? The 
spelling of the name of the terrace, by the 
way, should be “‘ Tamar,” as it is built on an 
eminence overlooking the valley of the river 
dividing Devon and Cornwall. 

DUNHEVED. 


Sir JoHN SAcKFYLDE, Knicut.—Can any 
correspondent inform me as to the precise 
period temp. Edw. VI. during which the 
above-named held the office of Chancellor 
of the Court of Augmentations and Crown 
Revenues ? 


W. McM. 


1. CHarRLES PLEYDELL CoLLEy.—Ensign 
19th Foot, 1777; Lieut., 1778-82. 

2. LEONARD CROSLEY.—Born about 1739; 
Ensign 19th Foot, 1758-60. 

3. RoGER CryMBLE. — Ensign Richard 
Sutton’s Regt. (19th Foot), 1717; Lieut., 
1722-42. 

4. Ricuarp Grem.—Ensign 19th Foot, 
1771 ; Captain, 1791-3. 

5. RicHaARD WipMoRE KNIGHT. — Born 
1737; Lieut. 66th Foot, 1758-67 ; half-pay, 
24th Foot, 1767-1817. 

6. Isaac GOUVERNEUR OGDEN. — Born 
1781; Ensign 19th Foot, 1797-1800; 
Captain 56th Foot, 1810-25. 

7. JOHN BARRINGTON PERRYN.—Ensign 
19th Foot, 1780; Lieut., 1782-6. 

8. Ropert StirR1INc SHAw.— 
Ensign 19th Foot, 1790-93. 

9. JOCELYN SHAWwFORD. — Born . 1732; 
Ensign and Lieut. 66th Foot, 1758-65. 

Information is desired as to the birth, 
parentage, and death of the above. 

M. L. Ferrar, Major. 

Torwood, Belfast. 


G. QuENTON, 1801-2.—Was he a known 
artist ? I have some old pictures so signed 
of Bury St. Edmunds. E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


Locu CuEesnry.—I should be very grateful 
to any reader versed in the history of Gallo- 
way who would tell me the origin of the 
name Loch Chesney, a moorland lake 
beautifully painted by Mr. Faed, J ~ ‘i 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Alexander Bruce, admitted 1810. (2) 
George Bruce, admitted 1741, aged 16. 
(3) Robert Bruce, born 1 Sept., 1810, ad- 
mitted 1821. (4) George Buck, admitted 
1744, aged 10. (5) Richard Buck, ad- 
mitted 1738, aged 10. (6) Thomas Buck- 
land, admitted 1733, aged 10. (7) Charles 
Budd, admitted 1752, aged 10. 

G. F. R. B. 


—Can any of your 
readers give me information as to the 
parentage and descent of the Rev. William 
Quipp ? In Palmer’s ‘ Nonconformist’s Me- 
morial,’ 1775, vol. ii. p. 165, there is an inter- 
esting account, drawn up by himself, of 
several actions against him in the Spiritual 
Courts between 1665 and 1685. He minis- 
tered in the churches of Morton and Torksey 
about 1665, not as incumbent, but at the 
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invitation of ‘‘ the inhabitants his old neigh- 
bours.”” He had taken “orders” in the 
Church of England. I find there was a 
“John Quippe, clerk,’ Vicar of Sturton, 
Notts, in 1602, and a ‘George Quipp,” 
Viear of North Leverton, Notts, in 1601. 
The name is unusual. Was William Quipp 
of Morton and Torksey descended from the 
Quipps on the Nottinghamshire side of the 
Trent ? He was a man of sturdy character. 
WatrTer H. BurcGEss. 
4, Ladysmith Road, Plymouth. 


Vosstoner.’’—At Ufton Church in War- 
wickshire is an inscription which states that 
“Here lies the boddyes of Richard Woddomes, 
Parson and Pattron and Vossioner of the Churche 
and Parishe of Oufton....and Margerye his 

e. 


In his new work on ‘Shakespeare’s 
Country,’ Archdeacon Hutton says that the 
word vossioner is said to mean ‘‘ owner of 
the advowson.” Can any one throw light 
on the word ? 


Ricwarp Riptry of Lynley, Shropshire, 
“twice bayly’’ of Much Wenlock, 1592, 
married Eleanor, daughter of John Sydenham 
of Chelworthy, Somerset. Can any one 
trace this Eleanor Sydenham, who is not 
seemingly in the Sydenham pedigrees ? 

(Rev.) SyDENHAM SLADEN. 

6, Talbot Road, oy N. 


Herarpic.—I shotld be obliged to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who would identify the 
following coat of arms, which is a third 
quartering of the Leche arms painted on a 
tablet in Chester Cathedral: Argent, a 
mullet between three buckles sable. 

FRANK SIMPSON. 


JOHN FEssarp, who entered Winchester 
College in 1533, aged 12, from Tisbury, 
Wilts, was Fellow of Exeter 1543 to 1544, 
chantry priest of Mere 1543, Vicar of Tisbury 
1543/4, M.A. 1554, and Rector of Donhead 
St. Mary, Wilts, in 1555 (9 S. xii. 205, 293, 
356). He was succeeded after deprivation 
in 1565. His name occurs in Sander’s list. 
In 1558 Queen Mary directed him, with 
Dr. Thomas Harding the Precentor and Dr. 
Thomas Heskyns the Chancellor, to preach 
throughout the diocese of Salisbury during 
the vacancy of the see (S.P. Dom., Mary, 
xii. 15). Sander speaks of him about May, 
1561, as deprived of his benefices and 


in prison (Cath. Rec. Soe., i. 19, 42). 
The composition books say he became 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
in 1556; but this is probably an error, and 


the rector of this parish would seem to have 
been Thomas Fessard, who became Vicar 
of Great Fontnell, Dorset, in 1559, and was 
in prison at Hereford, aged 60, in 1579 
(Strype, ‘ Annals,’ II. ii. 662). The present 
Bursar of Winchester College courteously 
informs me that John Fessard was Usher of 
Winchester College 1538-43. 


THOMAS GARDINER entered Winchester 
College in 1529, aged 11, from Oxford. Is 
he the Thomas Gardiner who was Demy of 
Magdalen College in 1531, and Fellow in 
1536; Vicar of Willoughby 1548, where he 
was succeeded after deprivation in 1562, 
and Vicar of Cubbington 1557-61 ? Both 
Willoughby and Cubbington are in Warwick- 
shire. 


Epwarp Harman entered Winchester 
College in 1531, aged 13, from Winchester, 
and was Fellow of New College 1538 to 
1546, and B.C.L., and was succeeded after 
deprivation in the Rectory of Ashley, Hants, 
in 1560. 


HAwkINns entered Winchester 
College in 1540, aged 12, from Newbury. 


‘The Bursar of Winchester College tells me 


that he was organist of the College in 
1547-8, and Usher in the first quarter of the 
scholastic year 1549-50, and that he became 
Fellow on the last day of February, 1555/6, 
and had resigned his Fellowship before 
16 Jan., 1557/8. He thinks that Hawkins 
was not Usher continuously from 1549 to 
1555, but was succeeded in that post in 
1551 by Robert Knaplocke, who, according 
to Davies’s ‘ History of Southampton,’ was 
first Head Master of Southampton Grammar 
School, 1554-61. Possibly, if Knaplocke left 
in 1554, Hawkins then came back, and held 
the post till he became Fellow. Sander 
mentions Thomas Hawkins as_ deprived. 
Of what benefice was he deprived, and 
when ? 


RocEerR JAMES entered Winchester College 
in 1530, aged 13, from Dorchester, and was 
Fellow of New College 1536-40, B.A. 1537. 
M.A. 1540, Fellow of Winchester College 
1540—52, Rector of Bradford Peverel, 
Dorchester, 1552-63, and afterwards went 
out of the realm without licence, and re- 
mained with King Philip of Spain (Appendix, 
‘38th Report of Deputy-Keeper of Public 
Records,’ p. 11, n. 703). He is mentioned 
as being abroad in 1576 (Strype, ‘ Annals,’ 11. 
li. 596-7). Probably the “ Ricardus Jacobi ” 
of Sander’s list, who, according to the ‘ Con- 
certatio,’ was imprisoned. 

JoHN_B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Morir: 
any one supply me with any information 
about the following ?— 


1. Who was “ W. J.,”’ who wrote a poem 
in The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 
1781, ‘‘ Inscribed to the Honourable Charles 
Feilding, on his Eclogue to his brother, 
William Lord Viscount Feilding ”’ ? 


2. Where was John Morfit born—-men- 
tioned in The Gentleman’s Magazine as a 
poet ? I think he died in Birmingham. 


3. In ‘The Moderate Cabal,’ by Luke 
Milbourne (1649-1720), appears the line :— 


By Zijm and Gijm, by bats and owls defiled. 


What are the meanings of these two words ? 
and are they spelt correctly ? M. 


AND Lirut. WARNEFORD.— 
In my boyhood I was much interested in 
‘Stories of a Detective’ (or Police Officer: 
I forget the exact title), and though I 
recollect only a part of one of the stories, 
the illustration is plainly before my eyes. 
Is anything known of Waters pseu- 
donym, I suppose ? 

And who was Lieut. Warneford, author 
of ‘Tales of the Coastguard’? I have 
never met with either of these books since. 
But I have a volume styled ‘ Kirke Webbe,’ 
purporting to give the adventures of a 
privateer captain who, besides his English 
vessel, commanded also a French privateer, 
thereby plundering both countries. The 
title-page is gone, but I believe Warneford 
was the author. The scene is laid in the 
Channel Islands and Northern France in the 
year 1814. 

I shall be grateful for information. 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


BENJAMIN ZOBELL.—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers will kindly put me on the 
track of any facts respecting this German 
artist (b. 1762, d. 1831), who is described, 
inter alia, as “‘ table-decker ” to George III. 
I have found him a very elusive person, but 
some information about him no doubt must 
exist somewhere. J. A. M. 


Kitt Faminy.—I should be greatly 
obliged for further details relating to the 
following entry in Berry’s ‘ Dict. of Arms,’ 
particularly as to where this family was 
located, and the source from which Berry 
extracted the item: ‘ Kill (Kill, Scotland) 
—Sable, three oval pecls or.”’ 

H. W. K. 


Replies. 
LESCELINE DE VERDON. 
(11 8. viii. 371; ix. 130, 255, 330.) 


I aM extremely obliged to Mr. Gopparp H. 
OrPEN for his valuable communication at 
the last of the above references, and for all 
the trouble he has so kindly taken to give 
me the fullest information possible in reply 
to the several questions which I ventured 
to address to him. 

In connexion with Mr. ORPEN’s answers, I 
would beg leave to submit the following 
remarks :— 

Mr. ORPEN does not think that Hugh de 
Lacy was of age before 1196, and he is good 
enough to refer me to ‘Ireland under the 
Normans.’ I have, unfortunately, no oppor- 
tunity at the present moment of seeing a. 
copy of this work, and therefore feel con- 
siderable diffidence in making the following 
observations on the point, as a perusal of the 
work named might throw a different light 
upon the subject. 

According to Mr. St. Crain BADDELEY at 
11 S. viii. 171, col. 2, line 1, Hugh de Laci 
was ‘‘ born c. 1167,’ whilst at the fifth line 
from the bottom of the same column he says 
he ‘‘was probably born before 1170.” 
Whilst I do not know that gentleman’s 
authority for the first date mentioned, the 
second would seem to be well supported by 
his statement that ‘‘ Gilbert de Laci, Hugh’s 
younger brother, was made Governor of 
Winchester Castle in 1191.’ Unless this 
was one of those nominal and honorary 
appointments which are occasionally met 
with, it follows that Gilbert must have been 
born not later than 1170, because if he had 
not been of age we should not have found 
him as the actual Governor of so important 
a castle in 1191; and, as he was junior 
to Hugh, it would make Mr. Sr. CLaik 
BADDELEY’s first date, namely, 1167, quite 
a feasible one for the year of Hugh’s birth. 
This being so, Hugh in 1196 would have 
been c. 29 years of age. 

As regards Lesceline de Verdon, I notice 
that your correspondent considers that she 
may have been born “in 1181, or a year or 
two later,’ which practically accords with 
my suggestion (ante, p. 255) that she may 
have been the second child, and born circa 
the year above mentioned. 

Mr. Orpen asks where is the evidence 
that she was the youngest child. So far as 
I am aware there is none, and the probability 
is, as he suggests, that Burke merely put her 
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as the youngest child because she was female 
issue, a practice which was very prevalent 
amongst early pedigree compilers, heralds 
particularly (vide Visitations), when they 
condescended at all to admit the existence 
of a daughter. 

Your correspondent suggests 1196 as the 
earliest, and 1199 as the latest possible, date 
for Lesceline’s marriage to Hugh, who in the 
latter year, according to the above theory, 
would have been 32, whilst his wife would 
have been 18 to 20 years of age. Is it known 
in what year Maud or Matilda de Laci, their 
only child, was born? Apparently she 
married after 1227 (Mr. ORPEN, ante, 
p. 331), and died 1303 (Lord Walter Fitz- 
Gerald, 11 8S. viii. 371). 

With reference to Lesceline’s maritagium, 
I think the acknowledgment of Walter de 
Laci, as quoted by Mr. ORPEN, disposes of 
the idea that the castles of Ratour and le 
Nober formed a portion thereof of the fee 
of Nicholas de Verdon, for the words “ et 
similiter,” occurring as they do between the 
reference to the castles and the remainder of 
the passage, in my opinion clearly show that 
the castles named had nothing to do with 
Nicholas de Verdon’s gift to his sister on her 
marriage, but were held by Hugh of the fee of 
his brother Walter. It is very satisfactory 
that Mr. OrPEN has been able to trace the 
cause of the error to its probable source. 

It is also a satisfaction to me to know 
definitely what lands really formed Lesceline’s 
maritagium, and I am grateful to your 
correspondent for the interesting details he 
has given. 

Respecting the date of Lesceline’s decease, 
Mr. OrpeN kindly promises to make a 
suggestion later on. It may not perhaps, 
therefore, be out of place if I here put before 
him the only information I have on the point. 
It occurs in Lynam’s ‘ Sketches of the Earlier 
Verduns,’ p. xviii (vide ‘The Abbey of St. 
Mary, Croxden, Staffordshire’), where that 
writer, referring to the year 1224, mentions, 
“ the same Hugh de Laci, Earl of Ulster, who 
was then the husband of Lesceline.”? Appa- 
rently, therefore, Lesceline was alive in that 
vear. 

The reason I concluded that it was Emeline 
de Riddlesford who had been abandoned by 
Hugh before 1225 was because I had before 
me Mr. Sr. Crarr BADDELEY’s view that 
Hugh’s second marriage took place between 
1212 and 1216, and was not in possession of 
the theory Mr. ORPEN now presents, that such 
marriage did not take place until after 1227. 
With the particulars your correspondent now 

gives, I am disposed to think that, after all, 


it may have been Lesceline who became the 
neglected wife, and that the primary cause of 
the separation of the couple may—not un- 
reasonably—be attributed to the fact that 
the De Verdons took the side of the King in 
the matter of Hugh’s rebellion. 

Hugh had Ulster finally restored to him 
in 1227, and, as Mr. ORPEN observes, it is 
hardly likely that, until he had made his 
peace with the King, Walter de Riddlesford 
would have given him his daughter in 
marriage. 

In no work have I found any mention of 
Emeline having had any issue by the Earl. 
If, as Mr. ORPEN suggests, the marriage only 
took place after 1227, she was clearly not the 
wife Hugh abandoned for a mistress before 
1225. But may not Hugh have simply 
married Emeline to secure her inheritance, 
and, having so obtained it, neglected her as 
he did Lesceline ? An alternative might be 
found in.the suggestion that, after all, 
Emeline was the mother of the Earl’s chil- 
dren recorded by Mr. St. CLarR BADDELEY at 
11 S. viii. 172; but, if so, why has no pedigree 
compiler recorded the fact? We know 
Emeline was capable of having issue, because 
she had two daughters by her second hus- 
band, Stephen de Longespee, whom she 
married c. 1243. 

I am much obliged to your correspondent 
for giving me his reasons for supposing there 
were probably two Walter de Riddlesfords, 
father and son, and in the face of these the 
opinion he has expressed would appear to be 
fully justified. The difficulty will be how 
to prove the case. At 11 S. viii. 171, 172, 
Mr. St. Cuatr BADDELEY has given us some 
account of Walter de Riddlesford, the only 
Walter hitherto known to us, whose birth 
he assigned to c. 1150, which would make 
him 93 when he died if he is identical with 
the Walter who passed away in 1243. What 
dates does Mr. ORPEN assign for the births 
of Emeline and Ela de Riddlesford ? The 
former is said to have been living 1276; the 
latter was dead ante 1240 (11 S. viii. 371). 

Francis H. 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 


‘* BUSHEL AND STRIKE ” (11 S. ix. 330).— 
‘* Bushel and Strike ”’ is certainly a curious 
combination for an inn sign, since ‘‘ bushel ”’ 
and “‘ strike ’’ are the same thing—a measure 
of quantity. The bushel measure has, to @ 
great extent, ceased to be used in the buying 
and selling of grain, though some speak of 
a bushel as eight gallons of dry measure 
even when buying by weight. After a 
day’s threshing the grain has to be “ sacked” 
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—that is, put into bags—-and this is, or was, 
done by means of the bushel measure. As 
the winnowed corn—wheat—lay in a heap 
on the threshing-floor, the bushel measure 
was put on or near the heap and heaped full 
up with a wooden malting shovel. Then a 
wooden straight-edged staff was used to 
push off all the corn which stood above the 
edges of the bushel, in this way making the 
quantity in the measure fair. Thus did the 
“bushel” get its second name “strike.” 
The tool was known as the “ strikle.”’ 

Sixty-five years ago I saw the bushel, half- 
bushel, and quarter-bushel in regular use 
on my father’s place in Derbyshire, the 
smallest of the three measures being used 
each day at feeding times for horses and kine 
in measuring out ‘‘the feed,’ and the 
measure being “ strikled ’’ each time so as 
to ensure a fair allowance of the mixture of 
oats, crushed horse- beans, and “ chop.” 
The measure after strikling was tipped into 
a ‘“weskit”=a round shallow “skep”’ 
made of ‘“ withies,” or wood chip material, 
out of which the horses were fed. Usually a 
quarter-bushel was enough for a good eating 
horse, but for horses which were “ tickle ” 
or “‘nice over their feed one ‘‘ weskit- 
ful’ was enough for two. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop, Southfield. 


A bushel can be heaped or “ striken,’’ the 
former, of course, the larger quantity. 
T. Witson. 


The ‘‘strike’’ is the stick with which the 
contents of the bushel measure are levelled. 
The term is in constant use at the present 
day by architects and engineers in specifica- 
tions for work requiring Portland cement, 
the requisite weight of the cement (an 
important factor) being always referred to 
as so many pounds per ‘“‘striked” bushel. 
Where the bushel is not “striked ”’ it is re- 
ferred to as heaped. WittiAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


In John Ogilvie’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
* strike ’’ is defined as 
“an instrument with a straight edge for levelling 
a measure of grain, salt, and the like. for scraping 
off what is above the level of the top.” 

In Edward Phillips’s ‘New World of 
Words, or Universal English Dictionary,’ 
6th ed. (1706), revised by J. KX. Philobibl., 
** strike ’’ is defined as the same as ‘‘ Strickle 
or Strickless, an instrument to strike off the 
Over-measure of corn, &¢c.’’ In this work 
‘*@ Strike of Flax is as much as is heckled 
at one handful.” Both dictionaries also 


(1879) 


define a ‘‘strike’’=a bushel of four pecks, 

The signboard of the inn, if it had one, 

would show which meaning of “‘ strike” was: 

intended. F. MANnson. 
North Shields. 


It has been suggested by a correspondent 
in one of the evening papers—I believe, 
The Evening Standard—that the name of 
this public-house took its rise from a certain 
measure of corn known amongst Essex 
farmers as a ‘strike.’ The bushel, of 
course, is a dry measure of eight gallons. 
used for corn and potatoes. On the other 
hand, a “strike” is a basket used exclusively 
by Hertfordshire and Essex nurserymen for 
packing tomatoes, and holds 12 lb. of fruit. 
During the English tomato season, which 
starts in April and continues until about the 
middle of October, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of these “strikes” are sent to the Lone 
don markets, principally Covent Garden. The 
Worthing growers use a different package 
altogether, known as a “handle.” It is 
therefore not improbable that this public- 
house at Little Chesterford was named “‘ The 
Bushel and Strike’? on account of the 
majority of its patrons being connected 
with nursery-work. I might mention that: 
the bushel, as far as the fruit trade is con- 
cerned, is a basket about four times as large 
as a “strike,” and is used for potatoes and 
also for English apples, but very few, if any, 
apples are grown in Essex. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


This public-house sign is common in 
localities having a market in which grain 
is sold. All grain and other dry coms 
modities which custom prescribed should 
not be heaped in the bushel measure were 
levelled by a wooden instrument having a 
flat edge, and called a “strike,” which 
“struck” off so much of the contents as 
was above the brim of the vessel. 

H. D. Ex.is. 

[C. C. B.. Mr. Guy Evans, Mr. Tom Jones, 
A. H. S., and W. B. S. also thanked for replies.] 


GoTHAVEN (11 S. ix. 328)—Godhavn is 
marked on the lower inset map on plate ii. 
of ‘The Times Atlas.’ In the ‘ Everyman 
Encyclopedia,’ vol. vii. p. 38, it is stated: 
that 
“for purposes of government Greenland is divided 
into two inspectorates, Godthaab and Godhavn 
ruled by two governors responsible to the board: 
at Copenhagen.” 

The inspector of Godhavn would thus appear 
to be a Danish official ; but that does not 
seem to fit the description of the “ grey 
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Gothav'n ‘speckshioner as He that led 
the flinching in the fleets of fair Dundee” ; 
and, by the way, what is ‘‘ flinching ”’ in this 
connexion ? B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Godhayvn or Godhaven (with the @ pro- 
nounced short), called also Lievly, is a little 
settlement on Disco Island or Kekertarssuak, 
situated in Disco Bay, off the west coast of 
Greenland, and is the residence of the Daoish 
Inspector of North Greenland. Disen Bay 
was once the chief resort for the whalers 
who frequented Baffin Bay, and Godhavyn is 
a place where whaling and exploring ships 
frequently touch. An interesting article 
on Disco Bay, accompanied by a map, by 
my late friend Dr. Robert Brown, appeared 
in The Geographical Magazine, February, 
1875, dealing with the geology, climate, 
Danish settlements, plants, and animals of 
this locality. Frepxk. A. Epwarps. 


The “ ’speckshioner”’? mentioned in Kip- 
ling’s ‘Last Chantey’ is an official on a 
whaler usually called a spectioneer.”’ 
His duty is to superintend the ‘“‘ flinching ” 
—that is, flaying—of a whale. This is done 
by cutting through the skia and blubber by 
incisions made round its body. The strips 
resulting are hoisted on board by the ‘‘ spec 
tackle,’ whence the name “ spectioneer.” 

au. P. 


The place would probably be Godhavn in 
S.W. Greenland. A ‘“speckshioner ”’ is not an 
inspector, though the derivation sounds 
plausible, but is a leading hand of a whaler’s 
erew, and takes charge of the operation of 
“ flensing (Kipling has it flinching ”’), @.e. 
the stripping of the blubber from the whale. 
“*Speckshioner”’ is probably derived from 
Dutch speck= fat, blubber. 

Guy Evans. 

(Mr. Hexry and Mr. Tuos. F. 
Manson also thanked for replies.] 


Mrs. Beun’s *‘ EMPEROR OF THE Moon’ 
(118. ix. 231, 275).—I have now been able 
personally to trace the origin of Mrs. Behn’s 
capital farce, and as it may be of interest to 
your readers I append a brief note thereon. 

‘ Arlequin Empereur de la Lune’ was pub- 
lished in 1684. It had been played in Paris 
by Biancolelli, a famous harlequin, and the 
Jeading member of the Italian theatre, 
1660-88. The Italian scenes from which the 
French farce is taken belong, of course, to 
the ‘‘ Commedia dell’ Arte all’ Improvviso.” 
Evariste Gherardi, Biancolelli’s successor, 
included several extracts from ‘ Arlequin 


Empereur de la Lune’ in his ‘ Théatre 
Italien,’ 3 vols., Amsterdam, 1695. Further 
quotations from references to the play will 
be found in Maurice Sand’s ‘ Masques et 
Bouffons.’ M. 8. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WARWICKSHIRE 
Drarect (11 S. ix. 288, 337, 376).—Mr. C. T. 
Onions in the Preface to his excellent 
‘Shakespeare Glossary’ (Clarendon Press, 
1911) explains that it was part of his plan 


“to bring together evidence to show the relation 
of the poet’s vocabulary to that of the dialects of 
the midland area, and in particular the dialect 
of his own county.” 
Mr. Onions instances the following words : 
balloiw, ‘ Lear,’ IV. vi. 248, North-Midland word 
for cudgel.” 

Basimecu, ‘2 Henry VI.,’ IV. vii. 31, still applied 
to Italian organ-grinders, with the pronunciation 
““boz imacu ” in some parts of Warwickshire. 

batlet, ‘ As You Like It,’ II. iv. 48, current until 
recently in Yorkshire and Warwickshire. 

blood-bolter’d, ‘ Macbeth,’ IV. i. 123: in Warwick- 
shire snow is said to ‘‘ balter”’ on horses’ feet ; in 
Shropshire tangled or unkempt hair is called 
bautered.” 

bum-baily, ‘ Twelfth Night,’ III. iv. 197: -baily 
is the regular Midland form to this day. 

chop, ‘ Richard IIL,’ I. iv. 161, a word of the 
modern Shropshire dialect. 

door, ‘‘ speak within door,” ‘ Othello,’ IV. ii. 144: 
in Warwickshire the phrase ** Speak within the 
house ’’ was current till recently in the same 
sense of ‘‘ Do not talk so loud.” 

elder-gun, ‘ Henry V.,’ IV. i. 213: elderne gun ” 
is used by Sir 'T. Overbury, a Warwickshire- 
bred man, and “ eller-gun’”’ is found in the 
modern Cheshire dialect. 

father, ‘ Much Ado,’ V. iv. 15: till recently termed 
father-in-church in Warwickshire and Ox- 
fordshire. 

gallow, ‘Lear,’ III. ii. 44: used in South-West 
Midland. 

geck, ‘Twelfth Night,’ V. i. 355: survives in 
Midland dialect. 


grow to, ‘M. of Venice,’ II. ii. 18: in Warwick- 
shire used of milk, &ec., that has caught in 
cooking. 


honey-stalks, ‘Titus Andronicus,’ IV. iv. 90: 
“honeysuckle ”? was anciently a name for red 
clover, and is still in Warwickshire and other 
Midland districts. 

line, ‘‘ in his old lines,’ ‘ Merry Wives,’ IV. ii. 22, 
ef. ‘ Troilus,’ II. iii, 140: perhaps to be con- 
nected with the modern Warwickshire “on a 
line ’”’ =in a rage. 

mobled, ‘ Hamlet,’ II. ii. 525: survives in War- 
wickshire. 

muss, ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ III. xiii. 91: 
survives in Leicestershire and Warwickshire. 

pash, ‘ Troilus,’ II. iii. 217, V. v.10: common in 
Warwickshire in this sense. 

potch, ‘ Coriolanus,’ I. x. 15: survives in War- 
wickshire. 

sheep and ship, ‘ Two Gentlemen,’ I. i. 73; ‘ Errors,’ 
IV. i. 94; ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ If. i. 219: 
still pronounced alike in the Midlands. 

sight, * Lover’s Complaint,’ 282: still a Warwick- 
shire use (=pupil of the eye). 
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soiled, ‘ Lear,’ IV. vi. 125: in Leicestershire 

‘soil’ still means to give a horse greenmeat 

in the stable. 
tarre, ‘John,’ IV. i. 117; 

‘Hamlet,’ II. ii. 370: 

dialect (Worcestershire). 
evails, ‘ Pericles,’ II. i. 163: 

Midland dialects. 
avheels, ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ II. vii. 100; 

‘Two Gentlemen,’ III. i. 320: in Warwick- 

shire a clock that goes fast is said to go on 

wheels. 

But. this list is obviously not exhaustive, 
for I have myself noted the following addi- 
tional examples in the ‘ Glossary ’ which are 
not mentioned in the preface :—- 


end, to garner a crop, ‘ Coriolanus,’ V. vi. 37: 
current in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and 
Herefordshire. 

goss, ‘Tempest,’ IV. i. 180: probably survives 
in the Warwickshire pbrase ‘“‘ as rough as goss.” 

horseway, ‘ Lear,’ IV. i. 56: cf. the modern War- 
wickshire use of ‘‘ horse-road ”’ for the part of 
the roadway allotted to horse and wheeled 
traffic (opposed to “ footpath ”’). 

tun-dish, ‘Measure for Measure,’ IIT. ii. 186: 
still the ordinary word for ‘‘ funnel”’ in War- 
wickshire. 


‘ Troilus,’ [. iii. 392 ; 
survives in Midland 


remains in some 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 
[See ‘* Blood-boltered,” ante, p. 369.) 


A Birp Name: ‘ EmiGration oF Brrps’ 
411 S. ix. 348, 372).—‘ The Discourse on the 
Emigration of Birds’ was referred to at 
10 S. ii. 248, 291, where it was shown that 
the pamphlet was published at Salisbury 
in 1780, that the author was John Legg, 
and that the use of George Edwards’s name 
was unauthorized. It was only applied by 
the bookseller who printed a new title-page 
to work off the old stock. 

W. Surron. 


J. R. H.’s discovery of an unintelligible 
word in a treatise on ‘ Emigration of British 
Birds’ includes one of Italian seeming, viz., 
etotolt or etoboli. 

The nearest resemblance that I can 
submit to any bird in Italian is allodola or 
lodola; and allodole in the plural, signifying 
“ Jarks,’”’ is not dissimilar in sound. More- 
over, the lark is not among the birds 
named. MERCER. 


A CHARTER OF RICHER DE L’AIGLE (11 S. 
ix. 321).—The edition of Ordericus Vitalis 
by Auguste Leprevost (published by the 


Société de Histoire de France, Paris, 1838- 
1855, 5 vols.), at vol. v. p. 195 (1855), gives 
the charter of Richer under the date of 
13 Nov., 1099. In other portions of the 
work of Orderic or of the ‘Annals of St, 
Evroult’ (vols. ii, pp. 375 and 406, iv. 65, 


and v. 159) the consecration of the new 
church of the monastery is placed in 1099, 
13 Nov., thus agreeing with the charter. 

According to Father Gams’s ‘Series 
Episcoporum’ (Ratisbon, 1873), Gilbert IT. 
ruled at Evreux, 1071 (date of election) 
to 1112 (date of death), Gilbert at Lisieux 
from 1077 to 1101 (date of death), and 
Serlon at Séez from 1091 (date of consecra- 
tion) to 1123 {date of death): sce respec- 
tively pp. 550, 566, and 625 of Gams. These 
episcopal dates agree, therefore, with the 
charter - date 1099, but noé with that of the 
death of Richer, 1085. 

W. A. B. 
Grindelwald. 


**CORVICER,” AN TRADE (ll S. ix 
308).—From the forty-six volumes already 
published by the Lancashire Parish Register 
Society, I can find in only three instances of 
this old trade being recorded. These are at 
Wigan in 1605 and 1609; at Manchester 
in 1610, 1612, 1613, and 1615; and at 
Ribchester in 1622, 1623, and 1624; during 
these years there are many instances 
given of the trade of ‘‘ shoemaker.” It is 
rather curious that two names should be 
given to one trade. 

ARCHIBALD SpARKE, F.R.S.L. 


“ Courvoisier *”’ is the modern form of a 
common French family name. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


REGISTER OF DEATHS OF ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS BEFORE 1837 (11 8. ix. 330, 375).—The 
Catholic Record Society has already re- 
printed a number of registers of Roman 
Catholic chapels in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but a good many registers 
are still in the possession of the authorities 
of the different chapels and churches. The 
secretary of the bishop in whose diocese 
the particular chapel may be would no 
doubt be able to give the information 
required. Freperick T. 

nthank Road, Norwich. 


Eronians (11 8. ix. 350).—? John 
Ambrose, s. John of Hungerford, Berks, 
arm. Queen's Coll., Oxon, matric. 9 April, 
1767, aged 17; created M.A. 7 June, 1771; 
created D.C.L. 8 July, 1773. 

George Edward Ayscough (d. 1779), 
dramatist and traveller; son of Dr. Francis 
Ayscough, Dean of Bristol, by a sister of the 
first Lord Lyttelton. See ‘D.N.B., ii. 294. 

A. R. BAYLEy. 
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‘* BLIZARD ”’ AS A SURNAME (11 S. ix. 290). 
—There is a family named Blezard in 
Ontario. A member of it, Thomas Blezard, 
was in the Ontario Legislature from 1879 to 
1902. I have tried to trace the name in the 
reference books on the subject. J suppose it 
to be of Huguenot origin. The termination 
indicates French or Norman-French ancestry. 

AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S 

ix. 231, 273).—The epigram beginning 
A single doctor like a sculler plies 
is practically identical with 
See one physician like a sculler plies, 

to which the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations, by Hoyt and Ward, 5th ed., London, 
1883, has the note: “‘‘D, probably John 
Dunscomb.’ A note in Nichols’ Select 
Collection of Poems, 1780.’? (Dunscomb 
should apparently be Duncombe.) In 
‘N. & Q., 5S. i. 276, a reply similar to the 
above is given, whilst at p. 358 of the same 
volume it appears to be attributed to Sir 
Joseph Jekyll. W. B. =. 


(11 S. ix. 328.) 


The lines inquired for by Mr. MarsHatn 
Box are from Tennyson, ‘The Ancient Sage’ 
(ll. 204-8), and should run as follows :— 

1 hate the black negation of the bier, 

And wish the dead, as happier than ourselves 

And higher, having climb’d one step beyond 

Our village miseries, might be borne in white 

To burial or to burning.... 

L. R. M. StrRAcHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


(11 S. ix. 328, 373.) 
The kiss of the sun for pardon. 

The above poem, called ‘God’s Garden,’ 
is from the pen of Dorothy Frances Gurney, 
and occurs in a book of poems reviewed by 
Algernon Blackwood in Country Life, 31 May, 
1913. Frep. G. Savace. 


(11 S. ix. 348.) 
Ah, que les gens d’esprit sont bétes! 

From Beaumarchais, ‘Le Mariage de 
Figaro,’ Act I. se. i. :— 

Suzanne. Tu croyais, bon garGon! que cette 
dot qu’on me donne ¢tait pour les beaux yeux 
de ton mérite ? 

Figaro. Javais assez fait pour lespérer. 

Suzanne. Que les gens d’esprit sont bétes! 

Figaro. On le dit. : 

Suzanne. Mais c’est qu’on ne veut pas le croire. 

Figaro. On a tort. 

H. GoupcHaux. 

Paris. 


This occurs in Act I. sc. i. of Beau- 
marchais’s ‘ Le Mariage de Figaro.’ 

I may mention that in Ramage’s ‘ Beauti- 
ful Thoughts from French and _ Italian 
Authors’ it is attributed to the ‘ Barbier de 
Séville’ by the same author, but I have 
found this to be erroneous. 

Maycocok. 


Krpos’”’: Derivation WantTeD (11 8. 
ix. 328).—This word is the ordinary English 
mispronunciation of the Arabic word kabab, 
a viand which consists of morsels of flesh 
(most often goat) and onion spitted alter- 
nately upon a wooden skewer, and browned 
over a charcoal fire. These may be bought 
in pretty well every bazaar of every town 
of the Near East, and very savoury do they 
smell. H. D. Extis. 


The derivation is given in ‘ N.E.D.’ under 
cabob, used by Fryer in 1698, and by Thacke- 
ray in ‘The Newcomes.’ In _ Freytag’s 
Arabic Lexicon the word kabab is rendered 
“concise carnes, que cum cepis ovisque 
coquuntur.” It has passed into Persian 
and Hindustani Urdu. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club. 


See cabob in the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ 
and the ‘N.E.D.’ Apparently it is the 
Arabic kabéb, which is found also in 
Persian and Urdu. The above-mentioned 
dictionaries give many instances of its use 
in English literature, with a plentiful variety 
of spellings. Any temptation to quote the 
agreeable nonsense of the ‘Bab Ballads’ 
has been resisted by the editors of these 
serious works of reference, but the plain 
reader instinctively recalls how Alum Bey 

sat pensively by, 
With a bright sympathetic ka-bob in his eye. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


REGISTERS OF HAWKHURST, KeEnT (11 S. 
ix. 350).—I do not know of any copy of the 
registers of this parish. The possibility of 
such a copy being in existence is somewhat 
remote. Your correspondent might inquire 
at the British Museum, and at local 
libraries such as the Public Library at Can- 
terbury. He may find a copy of the period 
wanted amongst the ‘‘ Bishops’ Transcripts 
of Parish Registers,” which for Hawkhurst 
should be in the Registry at Canter- 
bury; but these transcripts are generally 
very incomplete, and, owing to the 


neglected condition of many records in 

the custody of the ecclesiastical authorities, 

often inaccessible. 
Public Library, Exeter. 


H. TAPLEY-SoPER 
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GENERAL (11 S. vi. 430, 516; 
vii. 57, 135, 237).—V. D. G., speaking of 
Sir J. Y. Scarlett, contradicts the statement 
in ‘ D.N.B.’ that he was warned by General 
Beatson not to go too far down the valley 
of Balaclava, and adds that ‘‘ the General 
was the last man to think of rushing rashly 
to destruction.”” As your correspondent 
appears to have been in the Heavy Brigade, 
his opinion and evidence are, of course, en- 
titled to great weight. But it is singular 
that Sir Evelyn Wood (‘ From Midshipman 
to Field-Marshal’) should write of Scarlett, 
when cheering on the troops at Aldershot :— 

“Three times I respectfully pointed out that 
he was very far forward, to be rebuffed only with 
a curt expression beginning with an oath. On the 
third occasion he turned round and said, ‘ Young 
man, have I not ordered you twice to hold your 
tongue ? If I like to lead my skirmishers, what 
the is that to you?’ Said I most respect- 
fully, ‘Ten thousand pardons, sir, but it is the 
enemy’s line in retreat you have been leading 
for the last ten minutes.’ ’ 

Sir Evelyn remarks that the General was 
short-sighted, a statement confirmed by 
Kinglake, to which fact, rather than to 
rashness, may be owing his too forward 
advance at Balaclava after the charge of 
the Light Brigade, as recorded in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

But this does not dispose of V. D. G.’s 
assertion that Beatson was not present on 
that occasion. E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


ENGLISH SHRINES (11 S. ix. 208, 277, 333). 
—Wilsnack is a little town of a few thousand 
inhabitants, situated in the administrative 
district of Potsdam, on the Berlin-Hamburg 
railway line. In the Middle Ages it was a 
famous place of pilgrimage. 

G. KRUEGER. 


Berlin. 


Sm Jacos (11 S. ix. 268).— 
A personage of this name, who is described 
in Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England’ as ‘‘ M.D., 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, and 
Physician-General to the Militia Forces in 
the Island of Jamaica,” was knighted 1 July, 
1840, and died 1 Jan., 1845, at Cheltenham. 
John Adolphus the historian died later in 
the same year. Mr. Sotomons must, I 
think, be a little wrong in his dates; it is 
a “far ery” from “ circa 1770” to 1840. 


Masor-GENERAL MILLER, R.M. (11 S. ix. 
249, 298).—Major-General John Miller of the 
Royal Marines attained that rank 12 Aug., 
1819, and died in January, 1825. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


WILDGOOSE (11 S. ix. 330).—(Sir) John 
Wildgose (Wylgose) of Sussex, arm. fil. 
Hart Hall. Oxon, matric. 22 March, 1582/3, 
aged 15; student of Gray’s Inn 1584, as of 
Iredge, Sussex (s. John); knighted 23 July, 
1603. See Foster’s ‘ Gray’s Inn Reg.’ 

Thomas Wildgoose (Willgos) of Sussex, 
arm. Hart Hall, Oxon, matric. entry 28 
Nov., 1581, aged 13; student of Lincoln’s 
Inn 1587 (s. John); brother of John, 1583. 
See Foster’s ‘ Inns of Court Reg.’ 

Lewis Vigures of Devon, pleb. Exeter 
Coll., Oxon, matric. 5 May, 1598, aged 20; 
B.A. 29 Jan., 1601/2, as Vigors. Written 
“* Wildgoose ”’ in Matric. Reg. 

Thomas Wildgoose of Oxon, pleb. Oriel 
Coll., matric. 27 Oct., 1615, aged 14. 

William Wildgoose, M.A. from Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxon, 20 July, 1657; school- 
master of Denton, and a practitioner in 
physic there; afterwards a schoolmaster 
in Hunts; died in Paris, 23 Oct., 1681. 
See ‘ Athen.,’ vol. i. p. xevi. 

Thomas Wildgoose, ‘ Bibliopegus,”  s. 
Miles of Oxford (city); privilegiatus 26 
Oct., 1677, aged 20; admon. at Oxford, 
28 June, 1700, as a bookbinder. 

William Wildgoose, bookseller and book- 
binder at Oxford, 1617-26. 

Wildigos: vv. Berry’s ‘Sussex Genea- 
logies,’ p. 10. 

John Wildgoose: ‘Cal. of Proceedings in 
Chancery (Eliz. ).’ 

Edrie Wildegos: ‘ Fines (Richard I.).’ 

Ursula Wildgoose: ‘State Papers (Do- 
mestic).’ 

Prof. Ernest Weekley says in ‘The Ro- 
mance of Names’ (1914), p. 10 :— 

‘Goss is usually for goose, but any Goss, or 
Gossett, unwilling to trace his family back to 
John Goose, ‘my lord of Yorkes fole’ (Privy 
Purse Expenses of Eliz. of York, 1502), may 
likewise choose the French Josse or Gosse (Lat 
Jodocus: diminutives Jocelyn and Gosselin). 
Goss may also be a dialect pronunciation of gorse, 
the older form of which has given the name Gorst.” 


A. R. Bay ey. 


A branch of this family was settled at 
Salehurst, Sussex, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Various forms of 
the name occur in the parish registers and 
other documents. Wildigos is the usual 
spelling, but Wildegoose, Wylgose, and 
Wildgoose also occur. Members of this 
branch of the family intermarried with the 
Fowles and Culpepers, both well-known 
East Sussex families. A fragmentary and 
dateless pedigree is given by Berry (‘ Sussex 
Genealogies,’ p. 10). The arms of Wildigos 


were: Arg. on a fesse sa. three annulets or 
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Crest: ‘A wild man ppr., wreathed round 
his head and middle vert” (Horsfield, 
‘ History of Sussex,’ i. 581). 

Another branch of the family was settled 
in the city of Oxford, and at Garsington, 
co. Oxon. LEronarD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


I noticed this name last summer over a 
tiny provision shop in Doveholes, Derby- 
shire. MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


Persons of this name are still living at 
Matlock and Darley Dale. A number of 
marriages are recorded in the parish regis- 
ters of both places. The earliest at Darley 
Dale is 1549—spelt ‘‘ Wilgoose,” which, 
I believe, is the designation adopted by 
the owners of the name of Wildgoose to-day. 
The spelling in the registers is varied in the 
same way. 


Heart-Buria (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275, 375).—I 
saw what remains of the heart in the niche 
of one of the north-aisle pillars in Woodford 
Church, Northants (mentioned at the third 
reference), in September, 1907. I was then 
told that it was discovered in a box enclosed 
within the pillar at the restoration of the 
church in 1867. All that can now be seen 
is some brown coarse cloth in which the heart 
was wrapped. It is generally supposed to 
be the heart of a Trailli, also spelt Trayly or 
Treylli, killed in a Crusade. The Traillis 
were lords of the manor of Woodford, and 
patrons of the church. 

In the same aisle are what are conjectured 
to be the effigies, zn wood, of Sir Walter de 
Trailli, 1290, and his wife Alianora, 1316. 

CuHas. Hatt CRouUCH. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


In the Dome of the Invalides is buried 
the heart of ‘‘ Frédérique Catherine Sophie 
Dorothée, Princesse de Wiirtemberg, épouse 
de Jéréme Napoléon, Roi de Westphalie.” 
She died 28 Nov., 1835. 

Among the royal tombs in the Abbaye de 
Saint Denis is an urn containing the heart of 
Frangois I. This urn is a delicate piece of 
sculpture by the almost unknown Pierre 
Bontemps. KE. M. F. 

Paris. 


“Bore” (11 S. ix. 286, 358).—Speaking 
of ‘The Correspondence of Sir William 
Weller Pepys, 1758-1825,’ The Times Lite- 
rary Supplement of 8 July, 1901, remarked: 
“We note....that he spells bore ‘ boar’ in 
1773.” St. 


THE ROLL OF THE Baronets (1158. ix. 347). 
—In the late Joseph Foster’s ‘ Baronetage ” 
for 1883 (the only copy he ever published), 
he omitted sixty-five claimed baronetcies: 
from the body of the werk, and consigned 
them into ‘Chaos’ at the end thereof, giving 
his reasons for doing so in the following 
preface :— 

“Under this heading [‘Chaos’], which is 
intended to express the state of doubt and con- 
fusion in which the matters hereafter referred 
to are involved, I have ventured to present, 
together with notes upon points which appear to 
require explanation or confirmation in some of the 
preceding pedigrees, all such information as I 
have been able to collect with respect to the 
families of persons claiming the dignity of 
Baronet, but regarding whose claims there does 
not appear to be accessible the prima facie evi- 
dence which would justify their inclusion among 
those whose title is unquestioned.” 

Here follow details of the above-mentioned. 

It is worthy of record that of these sixty- 
five baronetcies in ‘ Chaos’ thirty-four now 
appear on the official ‘ Roll of Baronets,’ 
published as supplement to The London 
Gazette for Friday, 20 Feb., 1914 ; whilst the 
remaining thirty-one claimants have either 
failed to satisfy the Committee appointed to 
investigate their claims, or have deceased 
during the thirty-one years that have elapsed 
since Foster’s ‘ Baronetage ’ was published. 

Cross-CROSSLET. 


It would come within the scope of interest 
if the cases questioned could be given in 
‘N. & Q.,’ as they have not been noticed in 
any publication, and the legal position taken 
in each case. 

There appears much confusion (outside 
Court etiquette) as to who is the senior 
Baronet, and the whole inquiry with regard 
to the titles has been done so privately that 
much scepticism exists. A. E. JONEs. 


WEBSTER AND THE ‘ N.E.D.’ (11 S. ix. 302, 
324, 343).—‘‘ Fox lungs, some medicinal pre- 
paration,” duly appears in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under ‘ Fox, sb.’ The entry refers, not to 
the plant lungwort, but to the actual lungs of 
the fox, which were official in this country 
in Webster’s time. The lungs, after being 
separated from the blood vessels, were 
washed in white wine in which scabious and 
hyssop had been infused, carefully dried, and, 
before use, powdered. In this form they 
entered into the Lohoch é Pulmone Vulpis of 
the London Pharmacopeeia, a pale reflection 
of which still survives in popular medicine 
under the name of syrup of foxes’ lungs. 

There are several lungworts in Lyte’s and 
Gerard’s herbals, but in neither—nor, indeed, 
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anywhere else—can I find the name foxes’ 
lungs given to any herb. The greater mul- 
lein was called bullock’s lungwort, but the 
true lungwort, according to Gerard, was the 
spotted comfrey. I have not ‘The Devil’s 
Law Case’ at hand, but the quotation given 
by your correspondent ante, p. 324, under 
lungs of fox, certainly does not appear to 
refer to a plant, and I should be glad to have 
his authority for so applying it. C. C. B. 


Motes on Books. 


Club Makers and Club Members. By T. H. S. 
Escott. (Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Escott’s long experience of club life has 
enabled him to collect the materials for this 
interesting record. The club histories of John 
Timbs and Major Arthur Griffiths deal with club 
structures, the cost of their erection, the fines or 
subscriptions paid by their members, their scale 
of coffee-room prices, and the profit or loss on their 
conduct. Mr. Escott’s object has been to trace 
and illustrate the club system generally, and we 
have presented to us the histories of the various 
clubs and much about their chief members. These 
are portrayed as types of their time, and the 
incidents in which they figure are regarded as 
reflections of national life and manners. 

‘* The best club in London” takes a prominent 
place, and a description is given of the social 
life of the House of Commons in the time of 
Bellamy, who was noted for his good cooking, 
and especially for his pork pies. We have been 
informed that Palmerston much enjoyed the fare 
provided, and on one occasion, when his Ministry 
was defeated, and Gladstone, who was one of its 
members, came to him, looking very glum, he 
told him to cheer up and invited him to go with 
him to Bellamy’s and have one of his good mutton 
chops. Bellamy had a very skilful carver, and 
members used to say of him ‘‘ that every turn of 
his knife improved the flavour of the joint.” 

Under ‘ The Club-Room Doings of the Georgian 
Era’ we get plenty of gossip. There was General 
Scott, who ‘‘ dined lightly and won heavily,” 
his winnings at whist amounting to 200,000/. Mr. 
Escott states that whist had its first club in 
Graham’s, St. James’s Street. Brooks, the 
founder of the club bearing his name, had been 
a gentleman’s gentleman, and his personal appear- 
ance was ‘‘as aristocratic as a Whig duke’s.” 
Throughout the Georgian era the chief centre 
of the inner life of. Brooks’s was the gambling- 
room. Like its immediate ancestor and eventual 
rival, White’s became in turn a club parent, and 
had a new rival in the Dover House Club. Here 
the Regent ‘‘ showed acumen and ‘industry in 
playing the candid friend to his sometime favourite 

‘ox, never forgetting, and always taking care to 
remind others, that Fox, the popular champion, 
had begun by being the Court mouthpiece, the 
avowed enemy of political liberty.” 

The honour of initiating a club for the exclusive 
purpose of bringing together men of various and 
even diametrically opposite political views belongs 
to Sir Thomas Acland. hen he mooted the 


idea at Oxford, he found enthusiastic supporters 
in Sir James East and Sir K. H. Inglis. The club, 


as our readers will remember, took the name of 
the keeper of the Albemarle Street Hotel, Grillion ; 
here Lord John Russell and Lord Derby would 
meet; and Disraeli and Gladstone, although 
“not of their own free choice,” would find them- 
selves neighbours at the same table. On 27 April, 
1883, Gladstone sat down companionless to table ; 
he entered after his name “‘ one bottle of cham- 
pagne.”” Lord Houghton, the club poet laureate, 
added the words :-— 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


During the seventies the Reform Club allowed 
T. B. Potter, the member for Rochdale, to occupy a 
room as the temporary offices of the Cobden Club, 
which now has its head-quarters in Broadway 
Court, Westminster. 

In_ 1883 the most important political club. 
founded in recent days—the National Liberal 
Club—was established in Whitehall. 

Under ‘ Arts, Science, and Culture in the 
Clubbable Mood ’ we have much about the Garrick, 
the Arts Club (where we find George Meredith, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne), the Arundel Club, and 
the Savage (with Tom Hood the younger, editor 
of Fun, Clement Scott, H. S. Leigh, George Rose,. 
the creator of ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,” and a host of other- 
well-known names). 

The Samuel Johnson centenary of December, 
1884, brought into existence the Johnson Club. 
After a preliminary supper at ‘‘ The Cock,” 
arranged by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a Johnsonian 
brotherhood of thirty-one members was formed. 
Mr. Unwin was proclaimed the Prior, and had 
among his fellow-clubmen Mr. Birrell, F. W. 
Chesson, Mr. Oscar Browning, Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, and Sir F. C. Gould. 

Among the ladies’ clubs mentioned is the 
Ladies’ Atheneum in Dover Street, having for 
its president Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
and among its leading literary members Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

The volume contains twenty-four full-page 
illustrations, including the clubs of Pall Mall, 
Boodle’s, St. James’s Street, and White’s in 
1751, and portraits of Fox, Crockford, Soyer, and 
Francis Fladgate (the father of the Garrick). 
In the picture of the Johnson Club, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, F. W. Chesson, and Mr. E. J. Leveson 
are depicted as Priors. 

Mr. Escott has produced a valuable addition tu. 
the history of clubs. 


The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti by Emissaries 
of Spain in 1772-6, Translated and compiled,. 
with Notes and an Introduction, by Bolton 
Glanvill Corney. Vol. I. (Hakluyt Society.) 


THE exploits related here represent part of the- 
last action of Anglo-Spanish rivalry in the South 
Seas. The Spanish king still claimed sovereignty 
over the “‘ Indies,”’ and over any island or stretch 
of coast new discovered southwards between his. 
own shores and distant Asia. But from time to 
time the descents of French, and yet more of 
English, explorers upon known regions, and their: 
discovery of new islands, threw the Spanish. 
governors into embarrassment, and caused them 
to fit out expeditions bent on ascertaining exactly - 
what foothold their rivals had gained, or, if they 
had but touched and passed, what they had 
learnt, or how they had affected the native 
population. In the documents printed here we- 
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hhave, first, the concern of the Spaniards at the 
appearance of the English in the Straits of Magel- 
jan, with the instructions for the exploration and 
settlement of Easter Island and the seizure of 
Port Egmont, and next, as the most interesting 
portion of the book, the expedition of the frigate 
Aguila to Tahiti. Wallis, Bougainville, and Cook 
had been there before the Spaniards, and Boe- 
nechea, the Spanish commander, notes the 
interest evinced by the natives when the English 
ensign was displayed to them: as soon as it was 
hoisted all the natives on board and those in the 
canoes lying about the Aguila set up a great 
shout, remaining silent when the Spanish colours 
were run up again. 

Boenechea’s Journal while at Tahiti is the 
document of greatest general interest included 
in this volume. It does not add much, perhaps, 
to our knowledge of the natives as derived from 
Cook and other English writers, but it gives 
many details worth noting, and it clears up a 
curious error which Forster fell into when accom- 
panying Cook on his visit to Tahiti in 1773. The 
mistake can refer only to the first coming of the 
Aguila in 1772, and sets out that the Spanish 
captain—who is said to have been Juan de 
Langara—executed there four of his ship’s com- 
pany, while a fifth escaped the same fate by flight; 
Juan de Langara, however, is out of the question . 
it was Boenechea who took the frigate to Tahiti ; 
and it now appears that what the Tahitian in- 
former wished to convey to Forster was that four 
Tahitians had been, not hung, but conveyed 
away to Lima by the Spanish captain. As for 
the fifth, he was a native of San Cristobal, where 
the Aguila had touched on her way to Tahiti, 
who had chosen to join the Spaniard for that 
expedition, and on the return journey had natur- 
ally left her when his own island was reached 
again. The source of the confusion would appear 
to have lain in the Tahitian word turi, which may 
mean either ‘‘ to convey”’ or ‘“‘ to hang by the 
neck.’’ Perhaps it was in the interest of getting 
together a sensational story that Forster, having 
pn») means of checking the truth either way, took 
the more startling sense. 

The dispatches, minutes, and royal instructions 
which preceded the expedition take up the greater 
part of this first volume, which has a careful 
Introduction. more interesting dccuments 
will appear in Vol. II. 


Messrs. BELL & Sons send us another of their 
“* Cathedral” series, Great Malvern Priory Church 
(price ls. 6d. net), by the Rev. Anthony Charles 
Deane, who was for some time the Vicar. He 
apologizes for the ‘‘ many years this volume has 
been announced as in preparation,” but explains 
that the historical chapter has necessitated much 
research. On this he has evidently bestowed 
great pains, and it occupies thirty-one pages of 
the little book. In expressing gratitude to the 
people of Malvern, who in 1541 saved the Priory 
Church from destruction, he regrets their inability 
to purchase, with the church, the whole of the land 
immediately around it. There is but a remnant 
of the ancient stained glass which once glorified its 
forty windows, “‘ yet the portion remaining repre- 
sents a possession which few parish churches can 
equal. Almost all, with the exception of one 
window (the north window of the Jesus Chapel, 
which is of the year 1502), belongs to the period 


1460-85; a very few fragments of older glass 
survive.” 

A description is given of the series of misericords 
on the monks’ stalls, many of which are very 
quaint. There are forty-two illustrations. 


The Antiquary. May. (Elliot Stock, 6d.) 
THE LION OF SCOTLAND is the subject of an 
interesting paper by Mr. A. Peter Macdonald, 
who refers to the ‘‘ reckless romancing ’’ on the 
part of writers who in the olden times composed 
what is ‘playfully called history” ‘All we 
really know is that the Royal Shield of Scotland is 
first found on a seal of Alexander II., appended to 
a charter dated at Kinross, July 26, 1222. The 
same shield was borne by all the succeeding sove- 
reigns of Scotland. Later occupants of the throne 
ceased, at their accession, to be distinguished by 
their personal arms—the orle of Balliol, the chief 
and saltire of Bruce, or the fess checky of Stewart 
—and adopted in their turn the Lion and Tressure 
as the Arms of Dominion of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land.” ‘In all the best examples, the Lion of 
Scotland has his tail curved in toward the neck ; 
not outward, like the letter S.’”’ The ‘double 
tressure’’ consists of two narrow orles, one 
within the other, and was not allowed to be used 
by any subject without a warrant from the sove- 
reign. Aberdeen and Perth have, by special token 
of royal favour, their municipal arms surrounded 
by the Royal Tressure. 

Mr. Macdonald refers to the decision of the 
House of Lords on 7 April, 1910, upholding the 
claim of Mr. Henry Scrymgeour Wedderburn to 
the title of Royal Scottish Standard-Bearer (see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. i. 381); also to the late King Ed- 
ward’s order (of which we received official intima- 
tion) that the Royal Banner of Britain was only to 
be flown when the King was present in person. 
We doubt whether Mr. Macdonald’s information 
is correct that there is ‘“‘ no objection to the Royal 
Banner being ‘slung ’—-as, for instance, across a 
street—or otherwise used for decorative purposes.”’ 
This would lead to complications. He suggests 
that the use of the Scottish lion flag should be 
so restricted, instead of, as at present, being 
allowed to be flown from a flagstaff on houses. 

Mr. J. Holden MacMichael continues his 
account of London signs; Mr. Walter J. Kaye, 
jun., treats on Roman vases; and Nancy Johnson 
describes La Rue de la Boucherie, Limoges, which 
the butchers have occupied for eight hundred 

ears. Among the correspondence Mr. Harry 
ems mentions the remarkable sundial in the 
church of Holy Trinity, Dartford. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

J. H. L.—Forwarded. 

Rey. E. L. H. Tew.—Yes, we should be glad of 
the lists kindly proposed, especially if there are 
any “‘remarks” which can be appended to the 
names. 


